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“Much of Yale Football This Year Will Go Back to the Days When the Ball Was Round”—Dr. Stevens, Yale Coach 
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® Dead spots on basketballs tell tales of 
dribbles gone wrong. Perfectly good shots 
gone crazy off the back board. Fair throws 
that never did anybody’s score any good. 
@ The daddy of the dead spot is the old- 
fashioned type of valve, which in turn is 
daddy of many a coach’s wees: ® But Spalding 
has abolished the dead spot—for good and 
for all. Spalding’s patented method of valve 
sheathing sees to that. This sheathing gives 
the ball a normal bounce even though it is 
dropped smack on the valve! @ And the 
famous Spalding M-V Basketball has a 
counterbalanced bladder. You can roll it 
along the floor and it won’t favor the valve 
side a bit. Thus, too, does Spalding abolish 
the heavy spot—and excellent riddance. 
® And you'll find every bit of Spalding Bas- 
ketball equipment of just as high calibre as 
the Spalding M-V Basketball. Write for the 
Spalding Catalogue. You'll find it a big 


help in outfitting your team—properly and 
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economically. 
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How to Obtain 
Scholastic Coach 


ELOW you will find a coupon for 

supplying the circulation depart- 
ment of Scholastic Coach with your 
name, address, and school position. On 
our mailing list are most of the high 
schools of the United States having an 
enrollment of more than one hundred 
students. It is our desire to have the mag- 
azine addressed specifically to the admin- 
istrator who is in charge of the whole 
physical education program, and because 
we are not in position to supply more 
than one free copy of Scholastic Coach to 
each school, we are asking the head of 
the department who first receives each 
issue to pass it on to other members of 
the department. 

In case this issue of Scholastic Coach 
has come to you with your name mis- 
spelled, or has been inadvertently ad- 
dressed to the wrong person in your 
school, or in case you are now reading a 
copy which belongs to another school 
because none was sent to yours, please 
correct our ways by filling out the coupon 
below and sending it to our circulation 
department at 40 South Third Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

in schools where more than one copy 
of Scholastic Coach is desired. the extra 
copies may be purchased at the price of 
twenty-five cents each. 

Scholastic Coach is being received in 
12,000 high schools and private prepara- 
tory schools throughout the United 
States. It is estimated that an average of 
four different members of the faculty of 
each school read the magazine. The edi- 
tor would appreciate a statement from 
the school telling just how many mem- 
bers of the staff Scholastic Coach is reach- 
ing. Address these communications to 
155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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In order that your copy of Scholastic 
Coach will be mailed properly, please 
supply our circulation department, 40 
South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio, 
with the following information: 
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PUT them there... 
KEEP them there 
with ABSORBINE JR. 


HARRY HILLMAN, Coach and Trainer of 
the Dartmouth Track Team and Football 
Squad, says, ‘“‘We have used Absorbine Jr. 
in the treatment of all kinds of injuries 
with very good results. In the football 
season when quick results are necessary 
Absorbine Jr. has been most efficient.” 


BSORBINE JR. is the 
daily rub-down which 

produces championship fet- 
tle— and keeps it on edge. 
More than 150 universities 
agree on this point. 
A celebrated daily rub-down 
of championship teams is 
this:—two ounces of Absorb- 
ine Jr. to a quart of witch- 
hazel, rubbing alcohol or 
water. 
Use a full-strength Absorbine 
Jr. rub for a strained tendon, 
or lame leg, shoulder and 
arm —or to relieve an 
injury to muscles and 
tissues. Rub well. It 
soothes, stimulates, 
heals — and speeds re- 
covery. 
For over 38 years 
Absorbine Jr. has 
broken up the 
stubborn “Charley 
Horse” — reduced 
inflammation and 
pain — limbered 


the stiff muscles of hard- 
playing teams — and proved 
a splendid antiseptic in the 
treatment of cuts, bruises, 
abrasions and burns. 


Try Absorbine Jr. You'll 
discover, immediately, why 
it is indorsed by coaches, 
trainers and players all over 
the country. At all drug- 
gists —$1.25 the bottle. Hos- 
pital or trainer’s size—$2.50. 


Send for a free sample. W. 
F. Young, Inc., 338 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Checks “Athlete's 
Foot” 


Abserbine Jr. 
KILLS the ring- 
worm infection 
which causes 
“Athlete’s Foot”, that 
itching, scaly or soft 
moist condition between 
the toes. Apply full 
strength at the first sign 
of infection. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


COACHES, TRAINERS — Send for booklet, “Keep Them Fit”—and a 
free trial bottle of ABSORBINE JR. 
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RIDDELL 


The Trade Mark of 


Service 
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Football 


ATHLETIC SHOES 


Riddell Football shoes were first used in 1922. Northwestern Unversity has 
used them continuously since 1923, University of Chicago, since 1924, Illinois 
and Nebraska and many others since 1925. This 
continuous use speaks for itself. Riddell cleats 
have won for themselves the unique distinction 
of being the original and only screw cleat that 
will stand up under hard usage. 


Style G. A hand turned feather weight football shoe of the finest 
quality yellow back Kangaroo. Will stand hard usage for a game 
shoe. Cleats will not punch through sole. Used last year on Army, 
Navy, Illinols, Northwestern, Wisconsin, Iowa, Purdue, Ohio, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Stanford, University of Southern California, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and many others. Comes equipped with any cleat 
listed below 


Style G $14.00 


Style H. A very fine yellow back Kangaroo, Goodyear Welt shoe of 
the best University grade. Most of the above teams used this shoe 
along with the Style G. Comes equipped with game or No. 4 cleat. 
Style H $11.75 
Style R. A blue back Kangaroo Welt line shoe of excellent quality. 
Style R $9.50 


Will stand hard usage. Comes equipped with Regular, or No. 1 cleat. 


Style P. A blue back Kangaroo Welt shoe backs or line. Best 
high grade High School shoe in America for the money. Comes 
equipped with No. 1 cleat. 


Style P $7.75 


Style 0. A blue back Kangaroo shoe of excellent value for High 
Schools and Junior High teams. Comes equipped with No. 1 cleat. 


Style O $6.50 


Prices on all shoes in T’exas and from Denver west 25 cents per pair extra, due to heavy transportation charges. 


All numbers carried in Stock. All’shoes equipped with Riddell Interchangeable Cleats. 
Sizes perforated in the tongue. 
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No. 1. Best for practice and wear. Being softer is No. 4. Game cleat. Harder than No. 1. Digs in 
easier on the feet. better but will not wear as well. 

No. 2. Mud cleat to No. 1. Same density as No. 1. No. 5. Mud cleat to No. 4, 

No. 3. Extra long mud cleat. No. 6. Game concave cleat. Same density as No. 4. 


No. 7. Mud cleat to No. 6 


Cleats. Nos. 1 to 6—$1.60 per set of 14 
No. 7 2.25 per set of 14 


Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 


1259 North Wood Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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| E ARE glad about several things 
| that have happened to basketball 
‘during the past year. To be more accu. 
|rate we should say that we are glad of 
'one thing that happened and of one 
| thing that did not happen. We refer to 
‘all that talk and waving of arms about 
eliminating the center-jump. We are 
happy to see that the center-jump is stil] 
with us, for it just wouldn’t seem like 
basketball without it. 

You remember how some _ coaches 
(maybe you are one of them) wanted to 
legislate the center-jump right out of the 
game, and give the ball to the team that 
didn’t score the goal, as a means of re- 
suming play after a goal was made? 
Coaches famous for their conservatism in 
other ways shouted loudly for the death 
of the center-jump. We always suspected 
that the coaches with the longest shouts 
had the shortest centers. Perhaps some 
day half the teams of the land will have 
very small centers and the other half will 
have very large and tall centers, and it 
will so happen that all the teams with the 
small centers will always be playing the 
teams having the tall centers. When this 
happens we can well see how the Rules 
Committee would be threatened by half 
the coaches of the land, which would be 
enough to bring about any change in the 
rules. 

Now the positive basketball g'adness 
which overcomes us every time we think 
about it is occasioned by the alert and 
wakeful attitude shown by the Rules 
Committee by its decision to have on its 
membership representatives of the high 
schools. Heretofore the amateur basket 
ball situation has been exclusively in 
the hands of the A. A. U., the Na- 
tional Collegiate A. A., and the Y. M. 
C. A. Their representatives formed the 
Joint Committee which had full authority 
over all phases of the game except the 
playing of it, which, as everybody knows, 
is the only phase worth bothering about. 
By far the large majority of basketball 
games are played by high school teams. 
The Y. M. C. A. invented the game be- 
fore the Spanish-American War, and 
bravely saw it through its formative 
years. But where the Y. M. C. A. once 
was the only place where many of our 
boys could play basketball, the schools 
have come in with their new physical 
education departments and buildings, to 
relieve the Y. M. C. A., and other organi- 
zations, of much of their basketball 
responsibility. 

As for the A. A. U., this august body is 


a first class sponsor for track and field, 


| swimming, boxing, handball, weight lift- 
|ing, and one or two other sports, but 
'there seems to be so few basketball 


teams left after the colleges, high schools, 
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and Y. M. C. As. have taken theirs, that 
the A. A. U. is left with a lot of basket 
ball power and no domain. 

The colleges deserve their representa- 
tion on the Rules Committee. It is way 
past the time for the high schools to get 
the representation they deserve. Two 
representatives are not enough. 


IGHT FOOTBALL is a subject we 

hesitate to take up at this time with- 
out first consulting our attorney, and do- 
ing a little road work, rope skipping, and 
practice in dodging the olate spheriods 
loaded with stones which will surely be 
aimed at us no matter which stand we 
take on what the romanticists call “the 
nocturnal sport”. 

It seems at this delicate stage of the 
development that the success of night 
football will depend on the weather. The 
hotter the afternoons in your vicinity, the 
better the health argument to use against 
opponents of night football. Many 
schools are trying it as an experiment; if 
it doesn’t pay, there are a number of good 
uses that the arc lights can be put to. 
But please don’t start a revival of minia- 
ture golf with them! 

Apologists for night football avoid dis- 
cussing the commercial side of it as 
though there were something seamy 
about it. They like to explain how much 
better it is for the health of the players 
in the evening than’ in the afternoon. 
Considering what the weather has been 
around New York these recent Friday 
and Saturday afternoons we can assure 
any educator who asks us that if we are 
going to play football at all we should 
jolly well rather play it at night. Touch 
football is our game, however, so that 
lets us out of the argument. 


HILE on the subject of football, 
night or day, we want to tell some- 
body (and you are the victim) how much 


TORIAL 


we enjoyed the talking football picture, 
“Spring Training”, which Howard Jones 
of Southern California directed. Mr. 
Jones, in his coaching togs, is the master 
of ceremonies, and while the action pro- 
gresses on the screen his voice is heard 
telling us all the inside dope. We liked the 
way Mr. Jones talked and his manner of 
introducing other coaches and teams that 
appeared in the picture—among them Dr. 
Sutherland, Pitt coach; Chick Meehan, 
N. Y. U. coach; A. A. Stagg, the grand 
old man of, football. 

A thing that especially attracted us, 
like a new toy, was the tackling dummy 
used by Harvard. The dummy dangles 
from an overhead arm which extends out 
from 2 swivel, an arrangement which 
allows the dummy to go round and round 
in a big circle. The players seem to be 
getting much more satisfaction out of 
tackling and hitting this circulating 
dummy than they did out of the stand- 
still-kind. We felt, as we sat looking at 
it, that everybody in the theater had the 
desire to rush forward and take a clip at 
the thing themselves. 


PEAKING of motion pictures, we had 

the pleasant experience just the other 
day of seeing a pre-view of the new Uni- 
versal picture, “The Spirit of Notre 
Dame”, which will soon be at your neigh- 
borhood talkie-house. To all whose emo- 
tions rise with the crescendo of the foot- 
ball season, we recommend this picture. 
It is the best visual and audible recording 
of what Rockne did for football and 
Notre Dame that could be desired. Its 
weakness is in the obviousness of its plot: 
Room-mates who are also rival halfbacks; 
how the one, kicked off the team, returns 
to the fray in time to win the Army game, 
and restore the lost friendship, and, inci- 
dentally, the health of another team-mate 
who is lying critically ill in the South 
Bend Hospital. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


QCHOLASTIC COACH has the pleasure to announce the personnel of its Editorial Ad- 

visory Board for the academic year of 1931-1932. The publisher and editor feel that the 
magazine will be in a better position to fulfill its purpose, which is to serve high school boys 
and girls through their leaders in recreation, by harking to the counsel and advice of this 


representative group of educators. 


C. W. Wuitten, Secretary-Treasurer, National Federation of State High School Athletic 


Associations. 


James E. Rocers, Director, National Physical Education Service of the National Recreation 


Association. 


E. R. Stevens, Principal, Independence, Kansas, High Schools. 

Cuartes S. Davis, Superintendent of Public Schools, Steelton, Pa. 

Witttam Buroicx, M.D., Director, Playground Athletic League, Baltimore. 

L. L. ForsytHe, Principal, Ann Arbor, Mich., High School. 

W. H. Yarsroucu, Principal, Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville, Tenn. 

R. W. Truscott, Commissioner, Colorado High School Athletic Conference. 

Lewis W. Smitu, Superintendent, Berkeley, Calif., Public Schools. 

Rozert H. Hacer, Supervisor of Physical Education, Tacoma, Wash., Public Schools. 
Wa ter B. Spencer, President, Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic Conference. 


DanieL Cuase, Sportsmanship Brotherhood. 
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THE OPENING WHISTLE 
-AND THE CLOSING GUN / 


Greater skill, faster games, closer plays—and the __ seated in a cushion of live rubber that yields to the 
quality of basketballs becomes a greater winning ‘air pressure within the ball, controlling any ten- 
factor every season. Wilson balls—minimum size, dency of the valve to push outward. 


yet within official limits—are The Wilson-Meanwell Official 


built with correct weight for sure a tercalieaiate, @ediie tani 
handling. They have an elastic 668, o the Witiaen timameaaill 
toveh and are absolutely round, Official Intercollegiate, hidden 
with no dead spots or flat ends. lace WEM, priced at $21.00 re- 
They have no lacing ridges or tail—$14.00 for schools, and the 
bladder stems to cause freak J5S Wilson High School regula- 
hops. tion ball priced at $15.00 retail 
— $10.00 for schools, are all 
equipped with the Even Contour 
Valve. 


And now Wilson offers still 
another improvement—the Even 
Contour Valve. This patented 
construction completely elim- If you have not yet received our 


inates even the chance of a bulge. 1931-32 Fall and Winter catalog, 


The rubber encased valve is Cross-Section Showing New we will gladly send you one. 
WILSON EVEN CONTOUR VALVE 
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WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 
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By HARRY A. STUHLDREHER 
Football Coach, Villanova College 


HE introduction of the forward pass 
into the game of football not only 
popularized the sport but saved it from 
ruin. In the old days of the hit-and-miss 
system of football playing, when brawn 
predominated over brain, it was feared 


for a time that what was later to become - 


our greatest school and college sport was 
headed for oblivion. As the result of so 
many serious injuries each year from the 
guards’ and tackles’ back plays, turtle- 
back plays, and the mass-on-tackle jug- 
gernaut, the cry went up for the abolition 
of football. The rules committee had to 
act quickly in order to save the game and 
the only rope they had to throw was the 
innovation of the forward pass. 

Many now are of the opinion that the 
pass’s rise was meteoric. Little do they 
realize what a long working process the 
present finished product had to undergo. 
At the early period of 1910 there were so 
many restrictions on forward passing that 
the coaches could not see their way clear 
to give it much time. It was used occa- 
sionally as a mere threat, being handled 
very crudely in the end-over-end style of 
throw to a group of players in the hope 
that one of them would catch it. Throwing 
the ball to a spot immediately followed 
and then retreating the passer a great 
distance behind the scrimmage line so 
that he might luckily pick some eligible 
receiver down the field came next. 

The spring of 1912 was the turning 
point. Many of the restrictions were 
lifted, making it worth while for the 
coaches to look into this phase of the 
game seriously. Wisely, the technique of 
catching and throwing came up first for 
experiment. A football expert in St. Louis 
first conceived the idea that a spiral pass 
would be more accurate and swifter than 
that of a volley ball type. It now was put 
in as an integral part of the play and its 
success spread everywhere. 

What would football be today if it 
did not have the forward pass? There 
would be very few thrills to generate the 
nervous energy in the systems of the 
spectators. The man in the stadium only 
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The Forward Pass 


Conceal the Start of the Passing Play by 
Giving It the Characteristics of a Run 


sees the toss, the spin through the air, the 
probable catch or the incompletion. He 
doesn’t realize the patience that has been 
so necessary for the execution of that 
play. We coaches behind the scenes know 
how heartbreaking it is to have a well 
conceived passing attack go bad on a 
moment’s notice. 

The foundation for a good passing at- 
tack rests in the passer. Contrary to the 
popular belief, a successful passer need 
not be born. He can easily be made. If 
the pupil is willing he can develop him- 
self from a very crude thrower to an 
artistic passer in a comparatively short 


space of time. There are many types of 
passing which may at times be successful 
even though they are contrary to my 


technique. In some of these cases no 
doubt success depended on_ individual 
prowess rather than the uniform tech- 
nique. For instance, there is the flat-hand 
pass that some football players use en- 
tirely. My idea is that this pass should 
only be used on rainy days when the ball 
is too wet for a secure grip. 

There is the side-arm throw in which 
type Jimmy Crowley, passing back on the 
“Four Horsemen” Notre Dame team, now 
coaching at Michigan State, used most 
effectively. The type that seems best is 
the overhand pass, shot straight from the 
ear and very much like the baseball 
catcher’s throw. By employing this 
method, the passer is bound to get better 
accuracy because the pass has to leave 
at the end of the forward arm swing. It 
is also used to better advantage on the 
running pass, too, because all of the 
action comes solely from the arm. 

The two other types employ body action 
as well, and that throws you out of stride 


when running. These, too, lose a certain 
amount of accuracy because the ball can 
leave at any time during the side-arm arc 
described in these throws. They are also 
easier to block by incoming linemen be- 
cause they are started from a more or less 
low level while the overhand throw can 
be shot over the defenders. 

I know of some cases where coaches 
demand big hands before they will turn 
over the duties of passing to their re- 
spective candidates. This, to my mind, is 
an unfounded theory. A good passer does 
not use the hand grip but rather digs the 
fingers into the ball with the palm of his 
hand entirely relieved from contact. The 
passer has to develop a sense of touch 
and control in the last joints of his fin- 
gers. Constant practice in handling a ball 
just with those joints will give the pro- 
spective passer the necessary grip. The 
method of holding the ball is to have the 
little finger alone on the lace for the 
spiral effect, the next three fingers with 
the thumb as steadier and the index 
finger parallel to the seam, running from 
the lace to the point about a half inch 
from that point as the push or power 
finger. Many theorists may disagree with 
this method but I have found it to be most 
practical and easiest to teach. Bo Mc- 
Millin, one of the best passers the game 
has ever known, uses very much this same 
grip with the exception that his forefinger 
is directly on the point of the ball. To 
show you what a difference a half-inch 
makes, I find myself a total loss when I 
try to throw his pass. 

Just as the ball carrier, by means of his 
deception, is the best blocker on his run- 
ning plays, so is the passer more success- 

(Continued on page 28) 


(From the talking picture ‘‘Fundamentals of Football’’, 
produced by Electrical Research Products, Inc.) 
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Reflections of Two Officials 


Mr. Okeson Reminds Us of the Right 
Relationship between Official and Player 


By WALTER R. OKESON 


Commissioner of Officials for Eastern Colleges 


HE relationship between football 

coaches and football officiels should 
be very much closer than is now the case. 
The best results in the matter of officiat- 
ing will never be obtained until the 
coaches recognize that the officials bear 
the same relationship to the players dur- 
ing the course of a game that the coaches 
have to the players during the balance of 
the week. 

The coaches teach the players how the 
game is to be played and correct their 
mistakes, and if too many mistakes are 
made, the coach penalizes the player by 


Mr. Swaffield Says That the Best Economy in the Long 
Run Comes from a Thorough Knowledge of the Rules 


By PAUL N. SWAFFIELD 


[Epitor’s Note: Mr. Swaffield officiates in 
many of the important scholastic games of the 
New England sector. ] 


| MANY respects, officiating in high 
school football games is a more difh- 
cult assignment than the task of watch- 
ing over a college game. Many a college 
game requires little else except “watch- 
ing over” on the part of the officials, so 
well trained in the play and so well versed 
in the rules are the players of the really 
well coached college team. 

A good football player is too preoc- 
cupied with the details of legitimate play 
to permit himself the distraction of in- 
tentionally beating the rules. The modern 
coach has no use for a persistent rule 
breaker who costs the team valuable 
yardage through penalties incurred by 
his indiscretion. 

More and more, coaches are coming to 
have complete confidence in the ability 
of the officials who handle their games. 
The coaches, in the main, are content to 
leave the running of the game, as far as 
legislation goes, to the officials without 
any help from the players. 

What makes it difficult for the official 
in many of the scholastic games is that 
all too many coaches fail to take the 
time to instil into their players a thor- 
ough knowledge and a working applica- 
tion of the rules. This negligence on the 
part of the coach often places his players 
at a disadvantage, and many are the sit- 
uations I could relate which would show 
the unfortunate position of the player 
who didn’t know the peculiarity of a 
rule under a circumstance which does not 
happen every day. 


Ignorance of the rules will oftentimes 
cause players to complain unjustly when 
penalties come, the reason for which they 
understand only vaguely (which is 
enough for them, they think, to base an 
argument on). Such a querulous attitude 
leads to unfair criticism of the official and 
the loss of confidence in the official on 
the part of the players in the game. Such 
an attitude tends to distract the players 
from the real thinking at hand, which is 
the successful operation of the next play. 
When their minds are wrought up over 
something the official has done, they are 
not so likely to give full attention to the 
playing of the game itself. 

Few boys will maliciously commit fouls 
who have beer given the proper point of 
view by the coach. The coach who in- 
structs his boys in the best methods for 
beating the rules is, fortunately, rarely to 
be found these days. There are still a 
number of coaches who say things in an 
excited moment which they would not 
say under less emotional circumstances, 
but even then his boys will be able to 
dismiss the unseemly advice if they know 
that at heart the coach doesn’t feel that 
way, and would honestly prefer not to 
win the game by questionable tactics. 


The scholastic coach should insist that 
every one of his players know the rules. 
He spends hours, weeks, and months 
teaching his team how to gain ground; 
certainly he can spare a little time in 
teaching his players how to avoid losing 
ground. Penalties have a pernicious way 
of coming just at the most inopportune 
moment for the offending team, but many 
of these annoying setbacks will be 
avoided by the rule-wise team. It is up 


putting someone else in to take his place 
on the team. On Saturday afternoon 
when the game starts, the coach is de. 
barred from any communication with the 
players except between the halves, but the 
officials carry on the work which the 
coach has been doing during the week by 
insisting that the boys play the game ag. 
cording to the rules and when they fail to 
do so, exact the proper penalty. 

The officials, as everyone ought t¢ 
know, have no more animus toward the 
players than does the coach. They are 
as keenly anxious as the coach to have 
the boys play well and strictly in accord. 
ance with the rules. Being human, they 
occasionally make mistakes, but for that 
matter, so does the coach. 

If the coach would conceive of the 
officials as his representatives on the 
field during the course of a game and 
would impress upon his players that these 
officials are both honest and efficient and 
are to be thoroughly trusted, the level of 
officiating, of playing, and of sportsman. 
ship would be very much higher. 

The boys on the field generally reflect 
the attitude of their coach. If he makes 
a practice of setting up an alibi for de- 
feat by criticizing the officiating, his 
players will have no confidence in the 
officials, and will be continually com- 
plaining about them and to them and the 
officials, instead of being able to attend 
to the business in hand, will have to ex- 
pend much of their energy in trying to 
control the players. If the coach were 
constantly criticized by his employers in 
the presence of the members of his squad, 
his efficiency, too, would be impaired and 
he would soon lose his usefulness. 

Officials should be cool, courteous, and 
efficient. The schools should try to ob- 
tain such officials for their games and, 
having obtained them, should give them 
unqualified support in their work. The 
integrity of the game rests on the work 
of the officials. If the coach is impatient 
with them and injudicious and unfair in 
his remarks about them, the players are 
likely to be that way to a degree, and 
every football man knows, too, how the 
crowd in its partisanship will react in a 
similar way. Under such circumstances 
it would take a superman to remain cool, 
courteous, and efficient. 


to the coach to construct an ideal picture 
of the game for his players, and that 
picture would necessarily include a re- 
spect for the law that makes the game in 
its present magnitude possible. 
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Full Comment on Basketball Rules 


By H. V. PORTER 


National Federation Rules Representative 


ASKETBALL is the national game 

as far as high schools are concerned. 
Of the approximately 18,000 high school 
members of State associations of the 
National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, at least 95 per 
cent have basketball teams and play 
schedules ranging from half a dozen to 
forty games during a season. On almost 
any Friday night between the middle of 
November and the middle of March 
200,000 or more high school boys are par- 
ticipating in match games. 

It is obvious that the influence of these 
games is important enough to deserve the 
attention of educators who represent the 
State in matters pertaining to the develop- 
ment of its younger citizens. The set of 
rules which govern the playing of the 
game is an important factor in deter- 
mining the extent to which participation 
is conducive to proper development of 
body and mind and the adaptability of 
the game to a school program. The state- 
ment that high school administrators 
should have an active interest in the mak- 
ing of the basketball rules and adequate 
representation on the rules committee 
seems axiomatic to those who have 
thought about the matter. Yet the high 
schools had no representation on the com- 
mittee prior to two years ago and it is 
only during the last year that there has 
been any concerted effort to determine 
the wishes of the high school men rela- 
tive to the rules. This statement is made 
with no intention of criticising any group. 
It is offered merely as an item of inter- 
est. 

In the drawing up of the 1932 rules, 
Floyd Rowe of Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
writer represented the high schools on 
the committee. Coaches and players may 
be interested in some comments pertain- 
ing to the new code and on present 
trends in basket ball thinking. 


Rule Changes 


There are thirteen specific changes in 
the 1931-32 rules. These may be enumer- 
ated as follows: 


1. Important questions and an- 
swers which have heretofore ap- 
peared in the back of the rule book 
are now to be found in the body of 
the ‘book following the section to 
which they apply. Since many of 
these represent interpretations cov- 
ering points that have given trouble 
in the past, this should be a worth- 
while change which will enable a 
student of the rules to master a given 
section without hunting up material 
in the back of the book. 

2. In section 6 of Rule 5 it is 
recommended that players be num- 
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An Analysis of the Revised Code by a Representa- 
tive of the High Schools on the Rules Committee 


bered on the front of the jerseys as 
well as on the -back. This recom- 
mendation was made in order to 
eliminate some of the confusion that 
is caused when an official is unable 
to see the number on the back of a 
shirt. About the only reason for any 
valid objection to this change is that 
the use of numbers six inches high 
would almost eliminate the school 
name or emblem of the team. How- 
ever, it is probable that designs will 
be devised for creating an attractive 
looking shirt with a space provided 
in front for both the number and the 
name or emblem. 

In this connection it might be well 
to state that it was the sentiment of 
the rules committee that the require- 
ments relative to the size and nature 
of the number on the back of the 
shirt should be rigidly enforced. 


3. The length of a _ time-out 
period is reduced to one minute. In 
the past, two minutes were allowed. 
This change is in line with the 
policy of the committee to reduce, 
wherever possible, the number and 
time of interruptions. One of the 
claims of the few opponents of the 
game as it is now played is that the 
great number of interruptions de- 
tracts from the interest. It has been 
claimed that in the average game the 
procedure is about as follows: 

The ball is tossed up. After a few 
seconds of play the game is stopped 
and the ball is given to one of the 
teams out of bounds. It is passed in 
and after a few more seconds the 
game is again stopped and the ball 
is tossed up between two players. 
After a few more seconds a foul is 
called and the game is stopped in 
order that the free throw may be 
started. This procedure continues 
throughout the game. It may be that 
there are some valid points in these 
objections. 

At any rate the committee felt 
that the shortening of the time-out 
period to one minute would be a 
small step in the direction of elimi- 
nating some of the time taken up by 
interruptions. Whether the one min- 
ute will give an injured player suf- 
ficient time to recuperate remains to 
be seen. 


4. Another change makes it legal 
to send in a substitute after a ball 
has been placed in position for a 
free throw. Heretofore it has been 
legal to make a substitution when- 
ever the ball has been dead with 
the exception of the period after the 
ball had been placed in position for 
the free throw. It was felt that the 
elimination of this exception would 
simplify officiating procedure and 
that no evils would result from the 


change. An official ruling will 
specify that the scorer must not blow 
his horn for a substitution while a 
free-thrower is in the act of throw- 
ing for a goal. 


5. The six-inch alley marks which 
were recommended for the free- 
throw lanes last year are now re- 
quired in the rules. It has been 
found that the use of such alleys pre- 
vents a great deal of crowding while 
free throws are being made. 


6. This year’s rule will provide for 
the ball’s being tossed up at center 
if the free-thrower holds the ball 
longer than the legal ten seconds. 
This change was made in order to 
make it impossible for a free-thrower 
to gain an advantage through pur- 
posely holding the ball in certain sit- 
uations. Heretofore the ball was 
tossed up at the nearer free-throw 
line if it was held for more than ten 
seconds. 


7. Another change provides that 
if the ball on the last free throw, 
following a personal foul, misses 
both the ring and the basket, the 
ball is given to the opponents out 
of bounds at the side. An exception 
to this is made for throws following 
a double foul when the ball is dead 
after the last throw. The purpose 
of this change is to prevent the situ- 
ation where a free throw is aimed 
short or low in order that a team- 
mate might receive the ball and 
make a field goal. It will be noted 
that the ball is to be thrown in from 
the side so that the penalty is ex- 
actly the same as if the free-thrower, 
in the opinion of the official, had in- 
tentionally missed the basket. 


8. The section dealing with over- 
time games in high schools gave 
quite a bit of trouble last year be- 
cause no definite method was speci- 
fied for deciding a tie game. This 
year’s rules provide that after the 
second overtime period has been 
played the game will be decided in 
favor of the team that first makes 
two points. These two points might 
result from a field goal or from two 
free throws. If only one point is 
made by team A during the third 
overtime period and that team then 
makes one point during the fourth 
period before the opponent has 
scored two points, the game will 
be ended as soon as the second point 
is made. One clause of this rule 
makes it legal for teams or organiza- 
tions to decide on some other ruling 
relative to the deciding of tie games 
provided mutual agreement is 
reached before the beginning of the 
second overtime period. This rule 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Scholastic Coach 


Scrim, Scram, Scrummage 


In the Old Days It Was Under-Emphasis 
on the Value of Life, Limb and Sanity 


| hee seeing the caricature of Robert 
Cruikshank’s which appears on the 
cover of this issue of Scholastic Coach, 
we were subjected to great rolls of laugh- 
ter, and the more we looked at the print 
the more was our amusement at what the 
artist (born 1790, died 1856) saw as the 
most characteristic formation of the 
Rugby football to which our game owes 
its inception. 

The laughter, however, soon subsided 
into a mild form of indignation, an ex- 
pression of an unwillingness on our part, 
like our unwillingness to accept apes as 
ancestors, to acknowledge any such jum- 
ble of arms and legs, or fancy chapeaux 
and a man on horseback (who might well 
be the referee!) as the great-great-grand- 
father of the game we are currently de- 
voted to. 

The effect on us was so great as to send 
us straight to the library to gain the satis- 
faction which would come upon learning 
that football was never such an undigni- 
fied goings-on as Mr. Cruikshank paints 
it. Alas and alackaday, what was our 
consternation upon learning that not only 
was Mr. Cruikshank right, but that he 
was most sympathetic in his interpreta- 
tion of the game. The seamy side of it 
he generously omitted. 

He left out the hacking and mauling, 
the reeling and writhing, though it does 
appear that it got a little of the shin- 
kicking into it. 


NO SCRUMMERS WE: THE OPEN ROAD TO FOOTBALL THROUGH THE RHYTHM OF MODERN INTERFERENCE 


Until 1823 nobody in England (nobody 
in America was giving attention to foot- 
ball) had done anything with a football 
except to kick it. That was the natural 
thing to do, and formed the basis and 
the body of Association Football from 
which we get soccer in a pretty direct 
line of descent. But in 1823 a Rugby 
schoolboy threw consternation into the 
hearts of his playmates on the greens- 
ward when he caught the oncomiag ball 
with his hands and proceeded to run 
with it in a very beautiful sweep to 
the left in the direction of a grove. His 
playmates, after a momentary shock from 
surprise, did the natural schoolboy thing 
and began chasing the young inventor, 
who found in the trees some interference 
of a quality even we today have not been 
able to surpass. 

Finally, the young Rugbeian was 
downed, and there in that process, was 
born the first scrummage. There devel- 
oped in the following years two schools 
of football, those that scrummed and 
those that didn’t, but those that scrummed 
were regarded as the more dare-devil lot, 
and one look at them in action convinced 
anyone that this was so. 

No better way of showing us the differ- 
ence between our scrimmage of today 
and their scrummage of yesterday could 
be called forth than to recite what the 
Encyclopedia Britannica says of the 
scrummage of early football in which no 


By 
JACK LIPPERT 


less than 40, and often as many as 100 
players, took part: 

“It consisted mainly of fierce scrum. 
maging in which the bulk of players 
would be locked and wedged together jn 
a heaving mass, sometimes for ten min. 
utes or more at a time, struggling and 
kicking for a ball which most of them 
could not see. Often these scrummages 
would be continued long after a player 
outside the scrum had run off with the 
ball; or sometimes the ball would be 
found lying still a yard or so away. But 
one great principle animated the play. 
ers—that it was immaterial if, in kicking 
for the ball, they kicked their opponents’ 
shins. . . . Kicking the shins of a player 
who was running—known as ‘hacking 
over—became a recognized feature of 
the play.” 

The story is told of how the crack back 
of the Woolwich Academy team, a team 
noted for its fierce forward play, came 
through the scrummage and finished off 
his triumphal progress by kicking a half- 
back clean off his legs. 

Forty-three years after the Rugby lad 
first ran with a football, the various teams 
of England reached an agreement pro- 
hibiting hacking. This was the second 
great rule change. Three years after this 
change was made, in 1869, the first game 
was played in the United States, Prince- 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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Restore the Dance 


By EUGENE C. KELLY 


URING the past decade dancing has 

come to be recognized by leading 
authorities as a distinct advantage to a 
modern program of physical education. 
Yet in the average high school and college 
curriculum, this activity is conspicuous 
by its absence. Boys and girls alike 
should have at least a little training in 
this subject, for there is no exercise that 
can equal it in the attraction it holds to 
those participating, and in the value it 
has to our physical and mental structures. 
Being entirely rhythmic in its nature, it 
can be carried on for longer periods than 
exercises which are no more strenuous 
but which bring about fatigue much 
sooner. There is a strong sense of rhythm 
which runs through the entire being while 
dancing, giving a harmony of muscular 
coordination, a buoyancy of bodily action, 
that training of no other type can de- 
velop so quickly. 

Many still insist that dancing of any 
kind is effeminate, and that its chief pur- 
pose should be to develop poise and 
grace in girls alone. In refutation of 
this, it is easy to show that dancing has 
always been the prerogative of the male, 
rather than the female. The Pyrrhic 
dance was a primary consideration in the 
training of the Spartan youth, to whom 
war was the most important factor of 
existence. The African cannibals and 
the American Indians practically confined 
dancing to the men alone, and even then 
to the vital elements in their life—war 
and religion. At the present day, men 
perform the principal parts in the folk 
and festival dances of Europe, and in 
the national dances of Japan, China, and 
the countries of the Far East. It is plain 
to see that there is no deep-rooted reason 
for boys to be thought effeminate if they 
dance for the sheer love of dancing. 

The explanation behind this distorted 
idea lies in the fact that our modern pro- 
grams of physical education stress the 
points of competition and rivalry too 
much. Competitive sports hold sway so 
completely that other exercises which 


Boys of Penn State College 


could prove of more value are displeasing 
to the average boy and girl. The writer 
sincerely believes that if dancing were 
to be presented in the right way to the 
ordinary student of high school age, he 
would eagerly try to grasp it. It is no 
secret that when stunt-nights or assem- 
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It ls Unfortunate That So 
Natural and Beautiful a 
Form of Exercise Is Neg- 
lected in Our Schools 


dance, the fear of being thought effem- 
inate deters them from, participating in 
an activity which could do them much 
good. 


If dancing were to be presented 


blies are to be produced by the pupils 
themselves, they always want to introduce 
a great deal of dancing into the program. 
This desire, of course, is a natural one. 
for the wish to combine bodily action 
with music into rhythmic motion is in- 
herent in everyone. 


Teachers who have observed children 
of grammar-school age closely, will re- 
mark that they particularly delight in 
the exercises and games that require 
rhythm in movement, such as skipping, 
hopping, leaping, etc. The evident con- 
clusion as to boys, then, seems to be that 
in spite of their natural liking for the 


Smith College Girls Learning Tap Dancing 


in a manner that would exclude all sug- 
gestion of affectation, there is no doubt 
that boys would take a _ pronounced 
interest in it. 

More athletic coaches are realizing day 
by day the distinct advantages to the 
various sports that dancing, especially 
tap-dancing, can give. There is no finer 
way to develop fast, clever footwork that 
can be applied to any sport, than this 
method. The highly-developed sense of 
codrdination between mind and muscle 
that tap-dancing gives, cannot be equalled 
by training in any sport. This statement 

(Continued on page 30) 
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FROM THE STATES 
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THLETIC associations of thirty-one States are now members of the National 
Federation of State High School Athletic Associations, founded in 1920. A 
number of other States are knocking at the door. Canadian and Cuban organi- 


zations are interested in joining. The following material is gleaned from the official 
bulletins of some of the State organizations: 


HEN football referees, umpires, linesmen, and field judges 

get together in conversation they usually turn sooner or 
later to expressions of opinion on recent games, the conduct 
and sportsmanship of the coaches, the home crowd, and others 
concerned in the setting that makes for the football game. 

Among themselves they know pretty well what to expect in 
the way of behavior from the coaches and the crowds, but it is 
not often that their opinions reach the ears of the coaches and 
the school administrators. The Nebraska association thought 
it would be interesting and helpful to know what the officials 
thought of the schools, and so the officials were asked to rate 
the schools on the basis of the conduct and sportsmanship dis- 
played by the coaches, the school administrators, and the 
townspeople of 221 member schools. The results are published 
in the September issue of the Nebraska High School Athlete, 
according to the following scale: Superior, above average, 
average, below average, and very poor. The five schools to 
receive a rating below average were not exposed in print, but 
they were notified of their lowly rank by letter. 

The large majority of the schools were praised for the fine 
quality of sportsmanship of all concerned in their games. “The 
schools and towns have treated us with the best of courtesy”, 
was a typical comment. It is the less typical comment, how- 
ever, which contributes to the usefulness of the report: 

TE ID: sancchiisnistaided High School as ‘superior’, and as far as 
the fans_and players are concerned that opinion stands; but 
as far ag the coach is concerned, I found his sportsmanship 
this fall very low. I have worked many games for him in the 
past, and he has always won. This fall he lost, and conse- 
quently, it was one of the poorest jobs of officiating he had 
ever seen.” 

<< eee High School has nice crowd sportsmanship 
but their management of games in regard to starting time, 
providing head linesman’s equipment, etc., is poor. They also 
have one poor official in every game, putting an extra burden 
on the other two officials. The school men are all nice fellows, 
but it appears that they do their economizing on officials. 
Apparently, the Chamber of Commerce has more to say about 
the management of games than do the school men. This may 
have been caused by the fact that the Chamber of Commerce 
underwrote the installation of lights for night football.” 


N OKLAHOMA, as everywhere else, there is much unwritten 
law. Sometimes this unwritten law gets into writing, and 
the result, as in a product of the Oklahoma High School Ath- 
letic Association, is an enumeration of the following funda- 
mental principles: 
1. School athletics are co-curricular rather than extra- 
curricular activities. 


. Athletics are a method of education. 


bo 


3. Athletics provide the behavior and character laboratory 
of the school. 

4. Athletics belong equally to the Department of Social 
Science and the Department of Health and Physical 
Education. 

5. “Do unto the other fellow the way you would like for 
him to do unto you, and do it first”, is the guiding spirit 
of our inter-school athletics. 


NEW rule now in effect in Pennsylvania requires that 

member senior and junior high school teams be coached 
and directed only by teachers regularly certified by the State 
Department of Public Instruction. These teachers must be 
employed in a full time teaching capacity by the school dis- 
trict in which they are employed. The rule became effective 
at the opening of school in September, and applies to assistant 
coaches as well as head coaches. 


FTER an experiment of one year the Wisconsin Inter- 

scholastic Athletic Association has found that the athletic 
accident benefit plan inaugurated on September 1, 1930, clearly 
demonstrates “the advisability of some form of financial pro- 
tection for the boys participating in intramural and _inter- 
school competition.” 


The Wisconsin Association has drawn up the following re- 
vised schedule of benefits: 


Entire sight of one eye if irrevocably lost................ $200.00 
Both arms broken above the elbows.......................... 150.00 
Both legs broken above the knees.........................----- 150.00 
Both bones of either leg broken between ankle 
IATA ae TO prey ann eS 100.00 
Both bones of either arm broken between wrist 
MITT eT 75.00 
Either leg broken above the knee and in cast.......... 75.00 
Either arm broken above the elbow.........................- 50.00 
Either bone of either leg broken between ankle 
EEA AT DOO 40.00 
Either bone of either arm broken between wrist 
EAE ARREST Ua 35.00 
I ain isclcaecdinamnssnnstienuninsetnisduaimiaeleiaiass oa 
SRE RC ere rene 10.00 
i 10.00 
MI UI i isc sca seecinnincssnsncaomasentcasons 7.50 
EE EEE ae 7.50 


Benefits on green stick fractures to be half of those listed 
in schedule. 

Radiograph may be required on all injuries scheduled at 
$35.00 or more. If X-ray is required on other sched- 
uled injuries an allowance of $2.00 for each picture will 
be made in addition to scheduled benefit. 


State associations are respectfully requested to send their publications and announcements to the editor of Scholastic Coach, 155 East Forty- 
fourth Street, New York, N. Y. State association officers that have not been receiving Scholastic Coach are asked to notify the editor, and 


the oversight will be corrected. 
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Beginners Swimming 


By J. RAY STEWART 


American Red Cross Life Guard and Swimming 


RESENT day physical education 

brings to us the realization that we 
should teach every student how to swim. 
This is evinced by the curriculum re- 
quirements in many colleges and univer- 
sities, and in some case® by the latest 
developments in the larger high schools 
where swimming is expected to be mas- 
tered. 

Many instructors are in somewhat of 
a quandry as to just 
what course and what 
means of procedure 
will prove most effi- 
cient. Since the les- 
sons may occur at in- 
frequent intervals, and 
since the periods of 
teaching are often 
short and further 
hampered by large 
and unwieldy classes, 
this state of mind can 
well be understood. 

If we set about to 
teach swimming we 
must have confidence 
in our ability. Hand 
in hand with this goes 
the thought that the 
pupil must have con- 
fidence in us, and un- 
doubtedly we must 
cause him, sooner or 
later to have confi- 
dence in himself. The 
effects of confidence 
are so conducive to 
quick and yet lasting learning that it is 
important that our first lessons should be 
concerned with this supremely important 
thing. We can first show the pupil how 
easily one can swim, how at home we feel 
in the water, how we can carry on a con- 
versation while treading water, how 
pleasant an experience we find it to be 
able to make use of the water in such a 
recreational way. We might swim the 
length of the pool with slow, easy strokes, 
making every movement seem effortless. 
In short, we will create a show for the 
pupil about to learn to swim. The im- 
pressions upon the pupil will undoubtedly 
be favorable, especially when convinced 
that by practice he will be able to swim 
with equal ease. 

The instructor will find that the stu- 
dent will progress more rapidly if left to 
make all attempts without the physical 
help of the teacher. The supporting-arm 
type of instruction breeds a lack of self 
reliance and is probably as poor in its 
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Some of the Factors to Be Considered in 
Converting a Landlubber into an Amphibian 


Instructor 


way as the method of throwing the begin- 
ner in deep water. The teacher should be 
prepared to hand a pole to the swimmer 
when the first attempts are made in water 
above the standing height. 

We observe that the weight in the 
swimmer is centered low in the body, and 
that this fact causes the nether part of 
the body to sink first. Hence, the swim- 
ming beginner should have this explained 
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to him so that ‘he will appreciate what 
you are driving at when you put so much 
more emphasis on his legs than on his 
arms. If you leave him to himself it is 
the arms he will be struggling with, and 
he will leave the legs to take care of 
themselves, which they never do. Or 
rarely ever. We will show our pupil how 
the legs, when flexed properly, keep the 
body in a horizontal, or near-horizontal 
position—and the crux of swimming 
(aside from the state of mind) is in 
acquiring this leg power. 

Since the flutter kick undoubtedly 
keeps the lower portion in a truer hori- 
zontal plane than the frog or scissors or 
their modifications we shall work’ with 
the flutter kick from the outset. Our pol- 
icy will be to work for a good kick, if it 
must be to the exclusion of all work with 
the arms. In large classes the chances 
are that a few pupils with serious com- 
plexes may be found, and in such in- 
stances one may find it advisable to take 


these separately. But for the most part 
we shall find a camaraderie in the class 
if the instructor is on his toes and keeps 
things moving. 

We must have all pupils trying for 
achievement. If some pupils master the 
first steps before their fellows they 
should not be forced to uselessly practice 
the elements till they become monotonous. 

The natural tendency for a beginner is 
to support himself in 
shallow water by 
placing his hands on 
the bottom while at- 
tempting to make 
progress with his 
kick. On lake or sea- 
shores or in shallow 
pools we can easily 
develop the kick in 
this manner. In deep 
pools it is first taught 
from the sitting posi- 
tion on the edge of 
the tank (when it is 
possible to dip the 
feet in the water). In 
the latter case the 
pupil sits upright on 
the edge and kicks 
from his hips throw- 
ing water with point- 
ed toes. This position 
is a strained one and 
causes one to work 
hard to keep from 
too much knee bend- 
ing. We now take the 
pupils from either of these positions to 
one in the water at the edge of the pool, 
or if in open water, to the edge of a dock 
or like bit of construction. 

Now, with a solid object to push off 
from, we have the student progress across 
the pool, or any like distance, by stiff 
leg flexions of about ten inches, made 
from the hips. If we can get the student 
to keep his legs stiff at the knees he will 
use the proper movement at the thigh. 
This is the most important element and 
the most difficult barrier to overcome. 
Eventually the knee will bend slightly, 
especially when the swimmer attempts to 
make speed. This bend does not have to 
be taught unless the swimmer has a very 
unusual kick. Continual kicking practice 
is necessary and must be stressed at every 
instruction period, but never should the 
pupil’s interest be allowed to lag because 
he cannot proceed with arm work. 

When the arm movements are brought 

(Continued on page 30) 
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For the Advancement of Sportsmanship in Team Competition 


Arranged by CHARLES F. FOSTER 


fa 


COEFF. AGE COEFF. HEIGHT COEFF. WEIGHT 

3 8 3 48-49 3 50 to 55 

1 ) 4 50 4 56 to 60 

5 10 5 91-52-53 a 6lto 68 

6 11 to 11-5 6 54 6 69to 71 

7 11-6 to 11-11 7 55-56 7 72to 79 

8 12 to 12-6 8 57-58 8 80 to 85 

9) 12-7 to 12-11 9 59 9 86 to 90 

10 13 to 13-6 10 60-61 10 9lto 98 

1] 13-7 to 13-11 ll 62 ll 99 to 104 

12 14 to 14-6 12 63 12 105 to 110 
3 14-7 to 14-11 13 64 13 111 to 116 " 
14 15 to 15-6 14 65 14 117 to 122 ‘“ 

15 15-7 to 15-11 15 66 15 123 to 126 
16 16 to 16-6 16 66 16 127 to 130 , 
17 16-7 to 16-11 17 67 17 131 to 134 
18 17 to 17-6 18 67 18 135 to 137 al 
19 17-7 to 17-11 19 68 19 138 to 142 b 
20 18 to 18-6 20 68 20 143 to 147 ’ 
21 18-7 to 18-11 21 69 21 148 to 152 | 
22 19 22 70 22 153 to 157 y 
23 23 71 23 158 to 161 8 
24 24 72 24 162 to 165 I 
25 25 73 25 166 to 168 ss 
26 26 74 26 169 to 172 a 

| 27 27 75 27 173 to 175 
28 — — — 28 176 to 180 a 
; 29 — — — 29 181 to 186 ul 
30 - on _ 30 187 to 192 J 
: a 
' ti 
H AGE is taken to the nearest birthday, HEIGHT to the nearest inch, \ 
§ WEIGHT to the nearest pound. A fat boy only 1 or 2 points over a class f 
' should receive special consideration. 
) EXAMPLE: Age—14 yrs., 1 mo. Coefficient 12—Height 62 inches—Coeff. i 


ll. Weight, 120 pounds—Coeff. 14—Sum of Coefficients 37. CLASSES: 
MIDGETS below Coefficient. Total 14, Cubs 14 to 18, Intermediates 19 to 25, 
Juniors 26 to 35, Seniors 36 to 45. Second Teams and First Teams over 45. 
“Varsity” Teams. For football the span of coefficients should NOT 
EXCEED a 25 or 30 pound range; that is, the team span may be 46 to 58, 
48 to 60, etc. In other sports only the age, weight. and height coefficient 
limit should receive consideration. Upper limits » , be 65, 70, 75, etc, 
by agreement. 
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A System of Parity 
in Playing Strength 


HIS is an explanation of the Equali- 

zation System used at the Rivers 
School, Brookline, Mass., as a basis of 
fair competition for younger athletic 
groups in intra- 
mural and ex- 
tramural ath- 
letics, team and 
individual. It is 
arranged on the 
same principle 
which forbids 
matching a fly- 
weight againsta 
heavyweight in 
boxing or in 
wrestling, and 
the happy re- 
sult is that 
teams are never 
hopelessly outclassed in playing strength. 

Every boy is given a numeral coeffi- 
cient according to age, weight, and height 
after the fall physical examination at the 
beginning of the school year. This coefh- 
cient is his definite measurement of 
“playing strength” for the entire school 
year. It places him in a certain playing 
group and within a short time spirit and 
loyalty to his group is established. Group 
names and spans are listed on the Equali- 
zation Chart. 

The other schools on Rivers’ athletic 
schedules codperated to the extent that 
the following year the Private School 
Junior Athletic League was organized on 
a coefficient basis. League representa- 
tives meet at the beginning of each season 
and schedules are arranged and other 
league business, such as size of playing 
fields, weight and size of playing mate- 
rial, is concluded in a few minutes. Time, 
correspondence, and much telephoning is 
saved. A game arranged for a junior 
or cub team means a definite group. No 
further discussion is necessary. Repre- 
sentatives seem imbued with the desire of 
placing evenly matched teams on the 
field, sportsmanship prevails and no 
technical evasions of the spirit of fair 
play develop. The purpose of the organi- 
zation is to promulgate equality of com- 
petition by selecting opponents of cor- 
responding strength so that both sides 
may derive the greatest joy from playing 
an evenly contested game. The system 
increases interest in sports, in sportsman- 
ship and the physical welfare of the par- 
ticipants is increased. It develops sound 
traits, codperation, fair play, honesty, 
courtesy, justice, loyalty and appreciation. 
It offers plenty of groups in which differ- 
ent ages and athletic abilities may get 
exercise and fun. It eliminates discour- 


MR. FOSTER 


agements of superior or inferior unequal 
competition; also decreases alibis and 
injuries. One large private school re- 
ported sixteen fractures (not minor) for 
younger boys in football and only two 
for boys over sixteen during a six-year 
period. A canvass of schools with teams 
in the younger boy league disclosed not 
a single fracture during a longer period. 

The league teams in turn have played 
other school teams on the coefficient basis 
and so the system has spread. A list of 
the coefficients of the visiting team is ex- 
changed with the home team before the 
games. 

Playground activity is required of every 
boy at Rivers but the playing of any cer- 
tain sport is not compulsory. A choice of 
sports is given at the beginning of each 
season. Emphasis is placed on the intra- 
mural league program for squads below 
the senior group. A few extramural con- 
tests are enjoyed near the season’s end. 
In football the intramural teams will use 
the same signals that will be used later 
in the games with other schools. The sig- 
nals are given from a huddle. 


In 1927 a sport survey was made to 
test the popularity of the various sports 
at Rivers, the comparative test showing 
that football, the greatest personal con- 
tact game, took a big drop in popularity 
when the limit of the groups playing on 
the coefficient plan was reached. It was 
also interesting to note that basket ball, 
the most popular game in our country, 
took last place in the school but the in- 
terest increased where the game was 
played on a strict rule basis. The indoor 
type of game is not popular at Rivers. 

Encouraged by the success of the 
Equalization Plan with the younger 
groups and enlightened to some extent 
by the “comparative sport popularity” 
test, the school in 1928 went further with 
its plan. The system was applied to first 
teams with the firm conviction that it 
would do for them what it had done for 
junior teams. Rivers withdrew from the 
Private Day School League and played 
more than fifteen schools on the coeff- 
cient basis in all sports, including all 
except one of the league teams, this one 
team being the only team which refused 
the invitation to play on the coefficient 
plan during the year. 

In sports other than football just an 
upper coefficient limit was established 
for the season; but in football upper and 
lower limits, limiting the span to about 
twenty-five pounds, were agreed on. This 
span was varied to meet conditions in 
other schools. One week it was 45 to 55, 
the next possibly 50 to 60. This of course 
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By CHARLES F. FOSTER 


meant a change in the team lineup and 
that some boys would not play in all 
games. (In a group of larger schools 
this variation would be unnecessary.) 
Some of the schools which played Rivers 
had a few older and heavier boys on the 
bench during the game, but what was 
their loss was the younger and lighter 
boys’ gain and some of the younger boys 
made good in a surprising way. A few 
older-heavier boys at Rivers, too far 
above the upper limits to be considered 
for the team, helped with assignments in 
scrimmage, coached other squads or took 
part in just recreational play. This elim- 
inated the idea of one or two players 
running wild in practice and games. 


During a year of trial we had ample 
opportunity to study the manner of its 
working in different branches of sport. 
Needless to say there were many views 
as to its advantages and disadvantages, 
except in two respects: (1) that in all 
branches of sport it was the fair and safe 
basis for games played by teams below 
the “varsity” group; (2) that in “var- 
sity” school football, at least, it was in- 
dispensable. Notwithstanding the fact 
that age, weight, and height are proven 
advantages in given instances, in games 
which require greater skills than foot- 
ball, there was no difficulty in staging 
games in all sports under a strict coeffi- 
cient limit. The managers were given per- 
mission in 1929 to waive the plan, with 
the exception of football, with a few 
schools of our size where the rivalry was 
keen. 


In 1929, because of illness, R. W. Riv- 
ers resigned as head of the school and 
the new administrator, coming from the 
only school that refused to accept an 
invitation to play “varsity” games on the 
coeficient basis, abolished the system 
for “varsity” teams. All groups below 
the varsity continued on the coefficient 
basis. 


The Equalization Chart coefficients 
were reached by using a _ weight-age- 
height table for boys of school age as a 
basis for calculation. 


This system does not obviate the neces- 
sity of playing schools of equal size be- 
cause a much larger group to select from 
would probably mean a much stronger 
team from a given division. 


In a large school it is suggested that 
the Junior division be arranged in an 
upper and lower group. 
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Scholastic Coach 


The Qualities Fencing Develops 


In His Second Article, Mr. Pinchart Discusses 
the Moral and Physical Values of the Sport, 
and Also the Technique of Arm Movements 


T WAS only until comparatively recent 

times that fencing was known as a 
sport. The art of defending oneself with 
sword developed from the early days 
when it was quite necessary for a gentle- 
man to carry a sword, into a form of 
training without which no gentleman 
could consider himself a fit and inde- 
pendent being. There was also the ques- 
tion of one’s honor which was symbolized 
in the blade. 

This sport which was an art, and can 
continue to be such for those whose prow- 
ess with the weapon is as great as was 
any man’s in the medieval days, is enjoy- 
ing a renaissance among the youth of the 
civilized world, and especially in the high 
schools and prep schools of the United 
States is it receiving a great deal of 
attention. 

Fencing is a noble sport with nothing 
in its makeup and practice to encourage 
the wrong traits of character in a person. 
And, of course, it is first class exercise. 
Fencing ranks as high, and I could be 
excused for saying that it ranks highest 
because of my attachment to it, as tennis, 
golf, or any of the other individual com- 
petitive sports, in the great advantages 
it has toward bringing out the sports- 
manlike nature of a person. 

There could be nothing more gratify- 
ing to the director of school sports and 
games than to step into his gymnasium in 
the winter, or onto the lawn in the spring- 
time, and see the students paired off in 
twos practising the movements of fencing. 

Of course it will be a long day before 
this is general, but I think that it will 
come as more and more the administra- 
tors of school sports determine to provide 
training for their boys and girls which 
is more than physical exercise, and which 
they can use as a pastime in later life. 

No longer is the idea I have just pic- 
tured (fencing for schoolboys and girls) 
resisted in the United States. Robert 
Grasson, the enthusiastic Yale coach, has 
been the greatest influence in the East 
in developing the art-sport in secondary 
schools. His time beyond that required at 
Yale, is completely taken up with the 
coaching and organizing of fencing classes. 
He has encouraged competition in all 
three weapons, and by the fine ability of 
his Yale fencers has done something 
which high schools began to take an 
interest in. The high schools of New York 
City formed this year a fencing league 
with fifteen inter-school meetings every 
week, 

To become a good fencer several quali- 


ties have to be developed, if they do not 
already exist in the pupil, and this de- 
velopment will most surely follow if the 
pupil will stay with the sport and give it 
a fair chance. One most outstanding that 
could be called a qualitie morale, is an 
attitude of sang-froid which grows with 
each succeeding bout as the pupil be- 
comes accustomed to the thrust of a 
weapon coming toward him. With the 
development of this ease under fire the 
pupil’s innate courage rises to lend him 
the confidence that is necessary if the 


By RENE PINCHART 


Coach, American Olympic Team 


but this is not to say that polished fencers 
will be developed in a short time. It 
would take years to make a finished 
fencer of the average pupil, but the es. 
sential values of the sport remain whether 
they are applied to the average pupil or 
the exceptional pupil. It merely means 
that the exceptional pupil, who may only 
have better muscle codrdination, will be 
able to stand up to better advantage in 
a bout. 

In fencing there are many movements 
which seem complicated and difficult to 


- 
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Mr. Pinchart’s straight attack being parried by a bind on the blade and riposte to his body in a 
low line. The lunge by Mr. Pinchart is in perfect form. it has great ground-gaining value 
and a firm foundation in balance, affording him the maximum distance on his arm extension 


fencer is really to stand up in compe- 
tition. 

Qualities of the intellect which could 
be named are: the science du combat, 
which would include dissimulation of 
your game, camouflaging your move- 
ments, the development of a strategy 
through observation and analysis of what 
your adversary will do under certain con- 
ditions. 

The physical qualities which will grow 
along with the development of those of 
the heart and mind, are quickness and 
endurance, and the conditioning of all 
those muscles, large and small of the 
whole body, which are constantly in use 
during the practice periods and the bouts. 

Fencing is an individual sport and to 
get the best results it should be taught 
to individuals by themselves. But in 
schools this is impractical, and so the 
next best thing is to give the instruction in 
classes. If all pupils in a class will start 
together, the instructor can bring about 
appreciable development in a short time, 


the beginner, and that is merely because 
they are unfamiliar movements which the 
pupil has had no occasion to use in his 
other sports. To name just a few of the, 
shall I say, unique movements: the on 
guard position, the lunge, the hand work 
in all the parries, the wrist-work in beat- 
ing and binding, the arm work in the 
extension without lunge. 


In the arm extension without lunge it 
is difficult to thrust forward the arm with- 
out moving another part of the body, but 
it is poor to move any other part of the 
body. In the first place it is wasted mo- 
tion, and in the second place the fencer’s 
intentions are not written over every 
muscle of his body if he uses only those 
muscles necessary in making the move 
desired. 

To make all the positions effective, the 
movements must come reflexively and 
naturally, and to reach this state consid- 
erable practice is necessary. The instruc- 
tor starts with one movement at a time, 


(Continued on page 19) 
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HOOD ATHLETIC SHOES 


= = OOD Athletic Shoes are more than the usual canvas shoes 

CHM which are offered for sportswear. They are made in accor- 

: dance with specifications recommended by leading athletic au- 

Wine New Hood GREYHOUND— thorities, men who know the footwear requirements of the sport 

a basketball shoe of super quality. they coach. (This practice is responsible for many of the original 
features introduced by Hood.) 

For basketball, Hood offers the Greyhound, a regulation 
basketball shoe that has been a leader in past seasons. This year 
the Greyhound has undergone further improvements to meet 
the trend toward lighter and more protective basketball shoes. 


For girls, Hood offers the Gymshu, a woman’s athletic shoe 
made especially for gymnasium and basketball work. Its narrow 
shank athletic last, comfort toe construction and sponge cushion 
heel give needed protection to feminine feet. 

Cross country and indoor track teams can be equipped eco- 
nomically with the Hood Trackshu. It is made ona narrow shank 


Kone Hood GYMSHU — a woman’s ‘ ae aeee 
running shoe last and has the positive gripping Smokrepe sole. i 


athletic shoe designed for basketball and 
gymnasium work. Ask your sporting goods dealer to show you these better Hood iv 


Shoes. He will help you choose the correct shoe for any sport. 
If you would like copies of the Hood booklet, “(How to Play 
Basketball,” mail the attached coupon. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC. ; 
Watertown, Massachusetts ‘ 


SC-10 
HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


ie — Gentlemen: Please send me ratree .copies of your 
The Hood TRACKSHU — an eco- Jentlemen: Pleas ‘ soso nnn os Gl y 
nomical running shoe for cross-country 


‘Ss y 
new booklet, ‘How to Play Basketball,” for members of our 
and indoor track. 


basketball squad. 
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Other Hood Athletic Shoes are the PO RECS EE OE SE eI eT ere ee 
FINALIST (lightest weight basket- - Heep (] Check here if your local dealer does not carry Hood 
ball shoe on the market) and the ei 
FIELD HOCKEY SHOE. 
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More on Forward Passing 


Mr. Stuhldreher in His Article on Page 7 Advises Placing Only the Little 
Finger on the Lace. Here Below Mr. Glenn Smith of Wilkinsburg High 
School Grips the Ball with All Fingers in Contact with the Lacing 


By |. GLENN SMITH 
Backfield Coach, Wilkinsburg, Pa., High School 


‘NOME passers are born, but the great 

majority of them have come by their 
skill through long and concentrated prac- 
tice. It takes the patient work of a coach 
and conscientious effort on the part of 
the ambitious boy to produce a polished 
passer. The best results are obtained by 
working with a few boys in a group, who 
are eager to learn to pass well. Concen- 
trating on passing technique for an hour 
each day will turn out from a mediocre 
back one who, because of his ability to 
pass accurately, becomes of definite 
strength to the offense. 

A team that has only one good passer 
and one good receiver is not in a position 
to go into, and expect results from, a 
passing game to the extent of the team 
that can call on more than one of its 
backs for passing and several of its eligi- 
ble receivers for actual reception. The 
eligible (but not capable) receiver who is 
always a decoy soon becomes known as 
such to the intelligent secondary-defense 
men, and he will not be as valuable in his 
team’s scheme of things as he would be 
if he could be counted on also to catch 
the ball. 

The following is a description of the 
grip I teach for throwing a straight-to- 
the-spot spiral pass: Receiving the ball 
from the center or whoever is giving it 
to the forward-passer, transfer the ball 
from both hands (assume that it is the 
right hand), placing the knuckle of the 
little finger across one of the laces near 
the center of the lacing, and three other 
fingers across the lacing so that their 
points of contact with the lacing will be 
along the middle section of the fingers. 
The grip is more to the rear of the center 
of the ball than it is at the center, and 
the thumb, which is the biggest steadying 
influence, is really “behind” the ball. 


During the gripping and adjusting 
process, the passer must be hustling back 
into position, starting his retreat as soon 
as he receives the ball. Carrying the ball 
in front of him with both hands (aids de- 
ception), the passer must not look in the 
direction in which he intends to pass until 


The arm action in forward-passing is 
that of a catcher pegging to second base. 
The arm is cocked with the ball behind 
the head. The passer’s weight is mostly 
on the rear foot at the moment before he 
dispatches the ball. He can aid his bal- 
ance by raising his other arm. The throw. 


he cocks his arm for the throw. He would 
do well to look for a hole off tackle, as a 
further aid in the deception. 

If it is to be a spot pass, the passer 
should hit the bulls-eye; if it is to be a 
pass taken on the run, he must lead the 
receiver just enough to make the latter 
run, as a pass to a man in motion in bas- 
ket ball. The receiver thus has a running 
start on the secondary defense, and a 
good chance for a long gain. 

In fading back, the passer should run 
diagonally. If he runs straight back the 
play will be too greatly exposed. If he 
runs parallel to the line of scrimmage, 
his guards cannot give him the best of 
protection from defensive linesman. In 
retreating diagonally, the passer can fake 
a running play and still the guards can 
pull out and give him protection. 

For short passes the passer should run 
back about five yards or three strides. 
For long passes he should run back five 
or six strides in order to give the receiver 
enough time to get down the field. 

It is profitable to drill your passers on 
throwing the ball with defensive linesmen 
charging through and attempting to dis- 
concert the passer, for, as we all know, 
this happens to our forward-passers more 
vften than it does not in the actual game. 
ing arm should follow through on its 


downward snap. The passer’s responsi- 
bility is not ended with the throwing of 
the ball, for in case the pass has been 
intercepted he must keep on his toes for 
defense work, because he probably is now 
the safety man, worse luck. 


A coach usually will have no difficulty 
getting his boys to practice forward pass- 
ing the ball, because next to punting this 
is what they like to do best. 

Some coaches may consider it a waste 
of time to allow the linemen to practice 
throwing forward passes. Perhaps it is, 
if the coach is trying to find a direct bene- 
fit from it. But to allow time for a gen- 
eral barrage of forward-passing with 
everybody throwing and catching may 
have its psychological advantages. 
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The Qualities Fencing Develops 
By RENE PINCHART 


(Continued from page 16) 


and does not combine movements until 
the pupil has pretty well conditioned his 
muscles in the manipulation of the single 
movements. For instance, the beginner 
should not be expected to advance toward 
his imaginary adversary and make an 
arm-extension at the same time until each 
movement has been thoroughly practiced 
separately. 


In the first article in the September 
Scholastic Coach I wrote of the part 
the legs play in fencing. Now we want 
to take up in a brief way the arms, in the 
hope that one or two helpful hints will be 
contained in them for the instructor who 
is not an expert. 


The pupil should be taught to assume 
the on guard position in the seven clas- 
sical movements. These seven movements 
are more or less conventional and are de- 
rived from the times when the sword was 
worn in the scabbard. Now as far as fenc- 
ing goes they have no reason or impor- 
tance for being, but for class work they 
are excellent as well as a release for the 
muscles and the mind and will help in 
getting order and in aiding codrdination. 


Observe when working the arms that 
the work is independent of the rest of 
the body. The shoulder blades should be 
well fixed back and the shoulders fixed 
down. One of the biggest troubles be- 
ginners find in fencing which is very 
difficult to correct is the raising and com- 
ing forward of the shoulders with the 
extension of the arm. 


The important arm positions for the 
beginner to know are the positions of 
quarte and sixte, which cover the two 
most important lanes of attack. The 
quarte, on a right-handed fencer, carries 
the adversary’s blade to your left; the 
sixte takes it to your right. 


The position of sixte is the first that 
should be taken up, because it is easier 
to control, although the parry of quarte 
is easier for the parry (because it is more 
natural) than the parry of sixte. One 
has to be in sixte to make the adversary 
attack in quarte and vice versa. 


It should be particularly noted that in 
the position of sixte the elbow stays 
inside. This is the only way to go to 
quarte with only a movement of the fore- 
arm and wrist and to hold the arm steady 
so as not to go far in case the adversary 
avoids your parry. The nails should be 
held upwards (supination in this case as 
it gives better protection). The hand is 
sustained better, meaning that the hand 
is held by your own muscles instead of 


FENCING INSTRUCTION 


The Castello Fencing Academy will supply, free of 
charge, a pair of foils, a pair of masks, and a copy 
of The Theory of Fencing by J. M. Castello, former 
United States Olympic Fencing Coach, with a cor- 
respondence course of fourteen weekly, personal 
fencing lessons. 


CASTELLO FENCING ACADEMY 
70 West 109th Street New York City 


by resting on the blade of the adversary. 
This keeps the hand from dropping when 
the adversary quits the blade. 


The parry of sixte beat or beat back 
should not be tried with the fingers alone. 
Hold the elbow still and beat with fore- 
arm and blade. In a good position of 
sixte from the point of the blade to the 
right shoulder should form a straight 
line passing through wrist and elbow, the 
point lightly directed to the adversary’s 
body. 


In the position of quarte the hand is a 
little less in supination than in sixte. The 
point of the blade, the hand, and a point 
one inch outside of the left shoulder, 
form a straight line. Keep the elbow 
down to form an angle more or less ob- 
lique with the wrist and forearm. Other- 
wise the wrist is stiff and the point goes 
too far out. However, the point has to 
be a little farther out than in sixte be- 
cause the right shoulder of the adversary 
is in front of your left shoulder, and 
when he attacks in quarte his arm and 
weapon form a straight line after your 


parry. 


Uses Punt As Weapon 
Under All Conditions 


HEN the football team of the Col- 

lege of the City of New York punts 
it is as often as not an attacking gesture, 
for the C. C. N. Y. coach, Dr. Harold J. 
Parker, like the late Percy Haughton at 
Harvard, is given to using it in enemy 
territory and on first and second downs. 


Dr. Parker teaches his boys to kick a 
low end-over-end punt which strikes the 
ground early and rolls far, and to place 
the kick wide and far from the safety 
man. Said Dr. Parker regarding the 
punt: 


“IT was very much pleased when one of 
my quarterbacks kicked on first down on 
the 35-yard line of one of our opponents 
last season. The ball went outside on 
the 2-yard line. On the next play we 
blocked a kick and thus got a touchdown 
with a great deal less expenditure of 
energy than if we had tried to rush it 
over. Moreover, we upset our opponent 
so by the move that we eventually won by 
a large score. 


“We were a touchdown ahead when 
our quarterback called for the punt and 
I can’t see that anything was to be lost by 
the maneuver. You know when you get 
into some one else’s territory the defense 
tightens, your forward passing area is 
cut down and advancing the ball costs a 
good deal in energy.” 


ARCHERY 


» » SIMPLIFIED « « 


A textbook for Begin- 
ners and Instructors 


By 
PHILLIP ROUNSEVELLE 


“This is the best book of its kind ever 
published,’ says Dr. Robert P. Elmer, 
archery authority and many times cham- 
pion of the United States. 

Every beginner, every teacher, every 
camp or Scout leader should have this 
book. It gives in detail every step that 
beginners need to know. This method 
has been given a thorough trial in the 
leading universities, schools of physical 
education and on individual archers by 
Mr. Rounsevelle himself, and has been 
applauded everywhere as the simplest 
and most direct method of teaching 
novices to hit the target. 


CHD 


A FEW OF THE SUBJECTS 
COVERED ARE: 


Addressing the Target 


The six fundamentals of correct 
shooting position 


The point of aim and its use 
The four causes of injury 
The six causes of missing the 
target 
6. bar the arrow falls off the bow 
an 
7. How to repair equipment and 
serve bowstrings 
8. How to select Archery tackle 
9. How to hold an Archery 


Tournament 


wo —_ 


wee w 


Every beginner and every archery 
instructor should have this book 


Archery Simplified 
Price Postpaid . . . . $2.00 
ow 


We also carry a complete line 

of moderately priced archery 

tackle. Write us for our 
- price list . 


ROUNSEVELLE-ROHM 
Greenwood House, HAZEL CREST, ILL. 
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Scholastic Coach 


Sportsmanship on Land and Sea 


LL those who have to do with sports 

and the playing of games find two 
recent episodes of a sporting nature held 
in the United States, and involving Brit- 
ish subjects, intensely interesting be- 
cause of the unusual light they throw 
upon conceptions of sportsmanship. 


The one episode occurred on the ten- 
nis courts at Rye, N.‘Y., where Miss Joan 
Ridley and Mrs. Elsie Goldman Pittman, 
two British women, were playing the 
final-round match for the Eastern turf 
court championships. After each had 
won a set, the two women, good friends, 
came to the net, talked for a few mo- 
ments while the crowd and umpire specu- 
lated as to what they found so important 
to talk about at such a critical juncture 
in the match, and then informed the um- 
pire that they both, feeling that they had 
had enough tennis for the day, had 
agreed to play no more. 


HE other episode, the one in the 

water, attracted much more attention 
throughout this country and abroad, and 
it embraced sportsmanship of a vastly 
different stripe. It was the speed-boat 
race on the Detroit River for the Harms- 
worth Cup, among three boats represent- 
ing two countries—the Wood brothers, 
Garfield (Gar) and George, of the United 
States; and Kaye Don of England. 


It was only after a week had passed 
that the race was to be seen in its true 
perspective. You will recall the conflict- 
ing reports, the denials, the inconsisten- 
cies, and finally what sounded like a 
pretty thin defense of his attitude by 
Gar Wood. 


The race was to be run in heats, one 
each day over the 30-mile course, for 
three days if necessary to decide the 
victor. On the first day there was no 
trouble, but there was plenty of speed 
and considerable surprise for Gar Wood 
who had held the speed-boat champion- 
ship since 1920, when he brought it over 
after a victory in England. The Harms- 
worth trophy (established in 1903) now 
seemed destined to return to British 
waters, for in the first heat Kaye Don 
steered his Miss England II over the 
finish line more than one mile ahead of 
Gar Wood in his Miss America IX. 
George Wood in Miss America VIII, the 
boat which won the Harmsworth Cup in 
1929 with Gar Wood at the wheel, fin- 
ished in third place, where everyone ex- 
pected her to. 


LL sorts of records were broken in 
the first heat. At times, on the 
straightaways, Miss England II travelled 
110 miles per hour; she made 89.913 


miles per hour for the thirty miles. Her 
speed supremacy seemed assured for 
1931 at least. All she had to do on the 
morrow was to repeat her performance, 
for it was obvious that the American boat 
had not the speed of her British rival. 

But the unexpected happened. The 
next day, for the second heat, a series of 
little incidents conspired to throw strange 
meanings into the word sportsmanship. 
As the time approached for the start of 
the second heat, Gar Wood ‘asked for a 
45-minute postponement to repair his gas 
tank. Don would not agree to this for it 
would have meant that his boat would 
have to be taken back to the dock and the 
oil re-heated, and this would have taken 
more than 45 minutes, and it was getting 
well along in the afternoon. 

Fixing his gas tank as best he could 
under the circumstances, Gar Wood 
maneuvered his Miss America VIII out 
into the river and gave her the gun. It 
was still many seconds before the signal 
to start the race, but Gar Wood was liv- 
ing up to his threat, or promise, made 
after he had lost the first heat, to the 
effect that he would “lead Don over the 
line” in the second heat. Gar Wood 
crossed the starting line nine seconds 
ahead of time. 


ON, seeing the American boat knifing 

the water at a furious speed now 
200 yards ahead of him and already 
across the starting line, reacted instinc- 
tively and gave his own boat the gun. He 
was four seconds behind Gar Wood in 
crossing the starting line, but both boats 
had started illegally (only a five-second 
leeway is allowed) and consequently they 
were both disqualified. But they didn’t 
know this at the time. At least Kaye Don 
didn’t know it, that is sure. There is some 
question as to whether Gar Wood knew 
what he was doing. By some remarks he 
is reported to have made, the sporting 
world came to the conclusion that Gar 
Wood (who was never known to have 
beaten the gun before) started prema- 
turely with malice aforethought. Later 
he denied this, although he admitted that 
he had said he would lead Don over the 
starting line—but he said he wanted to 
do it within the legal allowance of five 
seconds before the gun. 

Of the three boats, only the Americans 
reached the finish line in the second heat. 
The English boat, on a turn, leaped from 
the water like a salmon for a fly, and 
capsized. Don and his two mechanics 
came out of the bust-up unhurt. George 
Wood in the comparatively slow Miss 
America VIII was awarded the victory 
for the heat, as being the only boat to 
legally cover the course. 


— the third heat the next day only 
one boat was eligible to compete; 
that was Miss America VIII, George 
Wood, driver. Having no alternative jn 
the matter, they thought, the judges 
allowed the Miss America VIII to go 
over the thirty-mile course in a solo 
cruise in order officially to win the race, 
and retain the cup. 

Sportsmen the world over remarked 
that all chance of such trickery being at. 
tempted would have been eliminated had 
the American side entered only one boat 
in the race against the one English boat. 

A question which came up in the minds 
of thousands of sportsmen as a result of 
the Detroit River fiasco, was: “How far 
can one go in order to win a so-called 
sporting event?” 

That is a question every person will 
have to answer for himself. One way, and 
a most effective way, for sportsmen to 
solve the problem as far as it concerns 
them is to refuse to play with those who 
are known to “work the rules” for all 
they are worth. 

George Bernard Shaw has said that 
the attitude of Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans toward sport is responsible for all 
the bad traits in these people. We don’t 
believe it, just as we don’t believe any 
generalization. But we do believe that 
Mr. Shaw is again partially right.—J. L. 


CHOLASTIC, the high school class- 
room magazine, will present these 
two “sportsmanship” stories to the high 
school boys and girls of the country, and 
invite them to write their comments or 
essays on them, or on any other angle of 
sportsmanship. Their comment will in a 
large way reflect the thinking about 
sportsmanship that is going on among 
our youth today, and what the philosophy 
of sports is likely to be in the next gen- 
eration. The essays are not to exceed 
300 words. Prizes of sports equipment 
and sports books will be awarded to those 
submitting the best comment, in the 
opinion of the judges who are three mem- 
bers of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood. 
The judges will base their decisions on 
the quality of composition and the logic 
expressed by the young writers. The 
judges will not, of course, use their own 
conception of sportsmanship as a basis 
for judging the essays. They, further- 
more, realize that what is ethical in one 
sport is taboo in another, and this dis- 
crepancy, if it may be called such, is also 
brought to the mind of the writers in the 
instructions which they are expected to 
read before taking their typewriters in 
hand. Those desiring to refer to the an- 
nouncement of the contest will find it in 
the October 17 issue of Scholastic. 
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legs and body. 


Bead how 


Grips, the Speed 
Shoes, put extra 


power into feet, 


A full ineh far- 
ther in Grips! 


D.W.S.,in the stand- 
ing broad jump on 
his school gymna- 
sium floor, jumped 
6 feet, 1% inches in 
ordinary gym shoes. 
He then put on.a 
pair of Grips, the 
Speed Shoes, and 
jumped 6 feet, 2% 
inches. Read why, 


below. 


@ You wouldn’t think shoes 
could make such a difference! 
But actual tests prove it. Don’t 
ever again be satisfied with ordi- 
nary gym shoes. Basketball. Gym 
work. Floor stunts of any kind. 
There’s extra pep and power in 
Grips, the Speed Shoes. 


Grips give you more speed. More 
spring. More sureness onthe floor. 
More confidence. They’re built 
for fellows who are out to win. 


Fit? Like the skin around a grey- 
hound’s foot.Up under the instep, 
all around the foot. Their inside 
cushion shock absorber keeps 
your muscles fresh. Their outer 
soles are scientifically designed 
like a racing tire tread. Grips give 
every muscle of the feet and legs 
full play. They help you develop 
body strength and form. 


But be sure the name Grips is on 
them. If you don’t know what 
local store carries them, send a 
post card and we'll tell you. 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 


FAMOUS GRIPS, ENDORSED BY 


LEADING PREP SCHOOL, HIGH 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE COACHES 


GRIP SURE. The only shoe with the 
famous suction cup sole, that lifts the 
speed limit on fast feet. 


ASBURY. An all-around gym shoe with 
a lightweight sole. A good, inexpensive 
gym shoe. 


GRIP FORM. The speed shoe built for 
basketball and other fast floor sports. 


RIPS 


OACH FRANCIS A. SCHMIDT of 

Texas Christian University has of- 
fered a suggestion to the Texas Inter- 
scholastic League which will probably 
be an important topic of discussion at the 
next meeting of the scholastic body. 
Schmidt emphasizes the need of a ban 
on early football practice in high schools, 
urging scholastic grid bodies to follow 
the colleges in setting a deadline on the 
opening of practice. 

Many high schools have wealthy fol- 
lowers who furnish their favorites with 
training camps. Some of the strong 
teams open camp during the middle of 
August. Three or four weeks of early 
drills find the favored teams hardened 
for their first games and give them an 
advantage over the less fortunate. As a 
result, the smoothly-polished teams get 
the jump in the early games and are 
seldom overtaken. 

The scorching suns of September and 
October are driving high school football 
teams under the lights in Texas. Night 
play, which came into vogue last year and 
which proved to be a pronounced success, 
has become so firmly established that a 
large majority of the major high school 
games in Texas and Oklahoma will be 
played after dark this fall. 

Players and spectators alike welcome 
the revolution. The torrid heat which 
generally continues through October has 
always he'd attendance at high school 
games to a low mark as well as pre- 
vented players from performing at their 
expected speed. Experiments last season 


under the lights left coaches with the . 


unanimous opinion that players could 
perform a better brand of football at 
night than under the sweltering sun. 

In southwestern cities where night foot- 
ball was played last year the attendance 
more than doubled, statistics reveal. Nu- 
merous other fields are being lighted this 
fall. In several major cities where parks 
are equipped for night baseball the 
school heads have rented the stadiums 
and set up gridirons. 


IGHT football was inaugurated in 

Indiana two years ago by Clinton, 
Ind., high, and since that time it has had 
a meteoric rise. 


Of the some thirty member schools in 
the Wabash valley association, which 
covers a radius of sixty miles about Terre 
Haute, having grid teams in the field, 


Out of the Huddle 


nine have installed lighting systems for 
night football. 

Other schools in the association are 
completing arrangements to install light- 
ing equipment, and it is thought that the 
number of schools now using night foot- 
ball will be doubled by the opening of 
the 1932 season. 

Changes in the climatic conditions in 
this section have been instrumental in 
the rise of night football in high school 
athletics. “Football weather” no longer 
comes to aid the opening of the football 
campaigns of the present, and for this 
reason school officials have been forced 
to seek some measure of relief for both 
the athlete and the spectator. 

In working under a scorching sun dur- 
ing the September and October games, 
the athlete faces a heavy handicap, and it 
is hardly possible for him to display his 
best talent. Coaches throughout this 
section have also found that their grid- 
ders lose considerable weight while com- 
peting during the hotter days of the early 
fall. 

Member schools of the association have 
found night football to be a paying prop- 
osition. The fact that the games are 
played after the regular working hours 
and the atmosphere is more suitable to 
football may account for the added in- 
terest. There are no football games 
played at night in the Terre Haute sec- 
tion after October. 

As most night games are played on 
Friday, the athlete is given an added day 
of rest, and there is less chance of the 
gridder going stale if his physical con- 
dition is bettered by night play. 

Coach Jerome A. “Jerry” Graf, of 
Bloomfield (Indiana) High, does not be- 
lieve in extended football drills, and as a 
result his Cardinals, champions of the 
Wabash valley, get home in time to eat 
dinner with the family each night. 

Coach Graf has stated that an hour 
and one-half was long enough for any 
team to practice. In the opinion of the 
Bloomfield mentor, many coaches drive 
their charges to staleness by long work- 
outs. 

“An early start and steady work” is his 
advice. “There is no need for the athlete 
to spend so much time on the field and 
neglect his home life. The parents like 
to have their son home for the evening 
meal, and a coach should not take a 
chance on killing their interest in ath- 
letics by claiming all of the time of their 
son.” 


Scholastic Coach 


OPLIN, Missouri, High School is go. 

ing back to an all-daylight football 
schedule after a fling of night football, 
Games after dark failed to attract the 
crowds expected, the gridirons afforded 
slippery footing because of dampness, 
the ball, consequently, was harder to 
handle, and it was too cold. 


Neosho High School, Missouri, tried 
a new material for marking off the foot- 
ball field last season. Instead of using 
the lime mixture, with its burns to ath- 
letes and other discomforts, they substi- 
tuted tripoli, mined almost exclusively at 
Seneca, Mo. The change proved satis- 
factory and Neosho now will use it alto- 
gether in marking off its field. It is 
cheaper, has no ill effects, and shows up 
much plainer. ‘ 


(O PREVENT the spread of infantile 

- paralysis, approximately seventy high 
schools in the metropolitan area of De- 
troit, Mich., were ordered to postpone 
opening for two weeks by various public 
health authorities. 

The measure was adopted in view of a 
number of cases of the disease reported 
to have affected boys and girls of high 
school age. Every organization having in 
its membership persons under 20 years 
of age was urged to discontinue holding 
meetings during the period recom- 
mended. 

Practically every club, swimming pool, 
and similar organization in the metro- 
politan area was closed. Failure of 
schools to re-open played havoc with the 
athletic schedules in football, cross coun- 
try, and tennis. In many instances it was 
found necessary to cancel games. Others 
were postponed indefinitely. 

Outside Detroit approximately 600 
high schools, 500 of them members of the 
Michigan High School Athletic Associa- 
tion, began athletic training during the 
week of Sept. 14. 


N THE Chicago Catholic High School 

league, practically every one of its 
fourteen members will play at night. In 
the south section of the league, St. Rita, 
with a new athletic field nearing com- 
pletion, will have a lighting system in- 
stalled for its 1932 games, according to 
a report. 

In the north section of the Catholic 
League, St. Philip opened its season by 
playing St. Ignatius in (Cont’d page 26) 
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They agree that this is the Best 
Basketball Shoe they ever tried 


JOE REIFF— 
Forward, Northwestern U. 


JOHN WO 
Guard, Purdue 


AST season, again, every member 
of the All-American basketball 
team selected Goodrich Shoes. Never 
before in the history of the court 
game has there been such an over- 
whelming preference on the part of 
the country’s greatest stars for a 
single make of shoe. 

These men know that bad foot- 
work means slow and inferior basket- 
ball, and that a really high-class 
game requires and deserves the best 
shoe on the market. 


In the Goodrich ‘‘Victory,” the 


**LITENFAST’’—A 
new basketball shoe 
with a molded 
tread. Reinforced 
throughout. 


Sige 


Another 
B. F. Goodrich 
Product 


i 


*“*“LINDY’’ HOOD— 
Center, Alabama 


ALL 
AMERICAN 


by) 


All-American five and countless other 
college and school stars have seen 
their most exacting requirements— 
of speed, lightness, safety and foot 
support—completely fulfilled. 
Goodrich Shoes are designed for 
such a snug close fit that they become 
almost a part of your foot. 


This season Goodrich offers a new 
shoe—companion to the famous 


MAX COLLINGS— 
Guard, U. of Missouri 


Forward, St. John’s, Brooklyn 


‘Victory’ —featuring a molded sole. 
Its name is the “Litenfast.’’ Whether 
you choose the sanded sole of the 
“Victory” or the molded sole of the 
new “Litenfast” will be largely a 
matter of personal preference. , 
i Oe * 

We look for a close fight for leader- 
ship between these two Goodrich 
rivals. But you can’t go wrong with 
either. 

The B. F. Goodrich Footwear 
Corporation, Watertown, Mass. 


“VICTORY’’—Form-fitting, 
felt-padded tongue, cushion- 
heel seat, barred toe cap, 
instep reinforcements. 


| Goodrich Sport Shoes 
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to the Game 


with your crowd 


by GREYHOUND 


HAT’S THIS? A sleek, easy- 

rolling blue-and-white bus 
zooms down the highway, shed- 
ding whoops of joy, mad music, 
and rainbow-colored caps. 


It’s a Whatzis College gang, go- 
ing Over to watch its team clean 
up on dear old Whoozis! A most 
familiar sight, since Greyhound 
has become the favored travel 
way of Higher Education. 


These coaches are the last word 
in good fellowship, convenience, 
comfort ... whether you are go- 
ing to the game, home for a 
week-end, or across the conti- 
nent. One of the many daily 
schedules will fit your migratory 
habits — or see the agent about 
chartering a special bus, just for 
your crowd. 


Either way, you'll save dollars 
and have a whale of a good time. 


fer Information 


Phone or call at your local 
Greyhound office—or write 
direct to Greyhound Travel 
Bureau, East 11th Street, 
and Walnut Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GREYAOUND 
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The Basketball Rules 
By H. V. PORTER 
(Continued from page 9) 


change should be of some benefit to 
high schools because it definitely 
takes care of a situation where 
mutual agreement has not always 
been reached. 

9. A new clause in the free-throw 
rule makes it illegal for a player to 
touch the ball if it has left the free- 
thrower’s hands until the ball has 
hit the ring or the backboard. This 
provision was made to prevent a tall 

| player from reaching over and inter- 
fering with the free-throw or from 
jumping across the lane lines in 
order to interfere with the ball. 

10. Players this year will be pro- 
hibited from standing along the 
free-throw lanes while technical or 
double fouls are being thrown unless 
the throw following the one for such 
a foul is a throw, after which the 
ball will be in play. This situation 
might arise in case a throw for a 
technical foul is to be followed by a 
throw for a personal foul. 

11. Officials are instructed to dis- 
qualify a player who flagrantly fouls 
a man who is unprotected during or 
immediately following the act of 
shooting. This is not a new rule, 
but the clause is designed to em- 
phasize the necessity for protecting 
any player who is in a defenseless 
position. 

12. In connection with the rule 
which instructs the official to call a 
held ball after it has been held for 
five seconds in the back-court, there 
has been some misunderstanding as 
to what constitutes the back-court. 

This matter is definitely settled by a 
statement to the effect that the back- 
court is the half of the court remote 
from the player’s own basket. 

13. A note is added to the substitu- 
tion rule which makes it necessary 
for a captain to sanction a substitu- 
tion before it can legally be made in 
cases where there is no coach defi- 
nitely in charge of a team. 

Most, if not all of these rule changes, 
should be of benefit to the high schools 
as well as to other groups that make 
'use of the rules. 


Special Committee Action 


In addition to the definite changes that 
| were authorized by the rules committee 
‘there were several actions that have 
| already resulted or undoubtedly will 
|result in the near future in significant 
|changes in thinking relative to the game. 
|It was the consensus of opinion that 
'experimentation was needed relative to 
‘methods of eliminating the confusion 
| that takes place around a jump ball and 
|relative to the elimination of many of 
| the interruptions that now seem neces- 
| sary. 

| Another important action was that hav- 
ing to do with various forms of block- 
ing and with pictorial material to aid in 
the clarification of the rules. To take 


| 
| 


care of the last two matters a special sub- 


committee was appointed to collect mate. 
rial and to prepare comments for the 
1931-32 guide. This committee was made 
up of: H. V. Porter, 11 S. LaSalle, 
Chicago, Chairman; W. E. Meanwell, 
Wisconsin University; F. C. Allen, Kan. 
sas University; J. F. Bohler, Washington 
State College; G. K. Tebell, University 
of Virginia; W. M. Barber, 24 Broad St., 
New York City; E. J. Hickox, Y.M.C.A. 
College, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


As a result of the work done by this 
sub-committee various comments relative 
to blocking were submitted for further 
consideration and various action pictures 
were made up for possible inclusion in 
future guides. 


The substance of the opinions of the 
men who made a study of the matter of 
blocking is to the effect that there has 
been a marked change in sentiment rela- 
tive to the use of a blocking style of play. 
Investigation has revealed the fact that 
almost every good coach has, during the 
last few years, made use of a type of 
play which for want of a better term has 
been called “the legal block”. In fact 
plays of this nature have become so gen- 
eral that it is felt that the rules relative 
to the matter should be reworded in such 
a way as to make the rules conform to 
general practice. The term “legal block” 
is not a desirable one since a coach who 
uses a play of this nature has been com- 
pelled to regard it as a kind of circum- 
vention of the rules. Players and fans 
have assumed that the use of such a play 
is the work of a smart coach who has 
no regard for the spirit of the rules. Dis- 
respect for the laws of the game is built 
up as a result. A canvass of many of the 
leading coaches has revealed the fact that 
most of them believe that the use of a 
limited type of blocking has added to 
rather than detracted from the value of 
the game. 

The opinion is that a player is entitled 
to any place on the floor if he gets there 
first. Most of the evils of a block play 
are not inherent in the style of play 
but are in the execution. A player who 
has the ability to pick strategic points 
on the floor should have credit for 
intelligence. His strategic place on the 
floor may be one in which he may receive 
a pass, or one from which he may be able 
to throw for a goal, or one which will re- 
sult in an opponent having to circle 
around him in order to attempt to inter- 
cept a pass. Many players in attempting 
to occupy too much space in a situation 
of this kind will illegally use elbows, 
shoulders, and hips and usually this is 
what constitutes the foul rather than the 
taking of a position between an opponent 
and the ball. Some time ago the writer 
was discussing this matter with a univer- 
sity coach. A group of the university 
players was on the floor at the time. They 
were called over and directed to go 
through a certain blocking play where 
one of the team-mates of the man with 
the ball placed himself in such a position 
that the guard of the ball-carrier was 
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compelled to go around him in order to 
follow the ball-carrier. The blocker in 
this case invariably used widespread 
elbows and illegal hip movements in or- 
der to prevent the opponent from getting 
around him. When forced to refrain 
from these illegal acts the player con- 
tended that he was unable to make the 
play effective. Such cases as this lead 
one to believe that in administering the 
rules there is no good reason for trying 
to eliminate all blocking plays. It is the 
business of officials, however, to strictly 
enforce rules relative to the illegal use of 
elbows, shoulders, and hips, and to strictly 
enforce the rule relative to personal con- 
tact. If blocks or any other type of play 
result in personal contact usually some- 
one is to blame and just as in the dribble 
the responsibility is on the dribbler, so in 
any contact situation resulting from a 
blocking style of play, the responsibility 
should be on the man whose team has the 
ball. It should be noted that this does not 
give the player of team B the liberty of 
charging into a man who has been intelli- 
gent enough to first reach a strategic 
place on the floor. 

The particular type of blocking play 
that seems to have been most common 
during the past year, and the one which 
consequently has caused most comment, 
is that which is usually termed the pivot 
play that occurs so frequently near the 
free-throw line. In such a situation the 
pivoter has a right to any spot on the 
floor that he can reach before another 
player arrives there. He is entitled to 
that spot and no opponent should be al- 
lowed to make personal contact. How- 
ever, the pivoter in turning for his pivot 
must take such a path that had his oppo- 
nent remained stationary no contact 
would have been made. It will be seen 
that this necessitates a sidewise or 
diagonal movement of the pivoter rather 
than a direct reverse turn. Here again 
most of the trouble in this play is caused 
by wide extension of elbows or arms or 
extended hips either by the guard or by 
the pivoter. 


Screening 


It seemed to be the opinion of the com- 
mittee that the term “screening” should 
be adopted to cover certain situations 
that are involved in a blocking style of 
play. The exact definition of such a term 
is one that needs further study and it is 
probable that the term will in time come 
to be used to cover more situations than 
those that are enumerated here. But for 
the present the comments mention sev- 
eral situations where fouls should be 
called even though no contact occurs. 
These include what has been called face 
blocking and the use of widely extended 
arms or elbows in front of a man who 
does not have the ball. 

The face blocking form of screening 
occurs when either a defensive or an of- 
fensive player turns his back to the ball, 
maintains a position between his oppo- 
nent and the ball by shifting with his 
opponent with the apparent intention of 
cutting off his chance of advancing to- 
ward the ball or receiving a pass. Offi- 
cials will be instructed to call a foul in 
such a situation even though no contact 
occurs. This is because the man who has 
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Basketball Fundamentals at a Glance 


The first-year men on high school basket ball squads might benefit from 
having in their possession a transcript of the following sketch of basket ball 


fundamentals: 


HANDLING THE BODY 
. Stopping and starting. 
. Cutting and reversing. 
. Pivoting. 
. Feinting. 
. Held-ball jumping. 
. Leaping for rebounds off boards. 
(Timing the leap.) 
7. Driving in for the tap on held balls. 
8. Guarding. 
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HANDLING THE BALL 


. Shooting. 
. Catching the ball. 
. Passing. 
. Feinting. 
. Dribbling. 
. Tapping of ball on held balls. 
. Protection of the ball. 
a. After recovery off backboard. 
b. On pivots. 
c. After dribble. 
d. Upon intercepting a pass. 
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his face toward, and who is giving his 
sole attention to the movements of an 
opponent whose attention is on the ball, 
has too great an advantage over the oppo- 
nent. The enforcement of a screening 
rule would do away with some forms of 
guarding in a situation where a player 
“dogs” his opponent and attempts to keep 
in touch with him by constantly extend- 
ing his arms toward the opponent. 

This comment should have some effect 
in doing away with the tendency to re- 
gard any type of block as something that 
is taboo. 


Pictorial Material 


HE pictures which are designed to 

emphasize certain parts of the rules 
were made up through the united efforts 
of members of the committee and several 
prominent coaches whose regular team 
members posed for the various situations. 
It is, of course, difficult to show in still 
pictures what happens in rapid action on 
the floor. A number of the pictures used 
in the guide should be helpful in calling 
attention to legal and illegal actions. 
One of these pictures shows a guard with 
his hand on the chest of the man who is 
shooting for goal. Claim might be made 
that this is not a foul unless the guard 
actually pushes. However, it will be 
noted that the position of the body of the 
guard is such that he could have no legit- 
imate reason for having his hand on the 
shooter unless he had in mind bothering 
him. 

The pictures in the guide are a start 
along lines that will no doubt result in 
further development. It is probable that 
the most satisfactory work along this line 
would be in the form of moving pictures 
which would show the action of the play- 
ers in various troublesome situations. In 
several sections of the country movements 
are already on foot to obtain such pic- 
tures and various State high school ath- 
letic associations and university confer- 
epvces have started work along this line. 
It is probable that within the next few 
years there will be some very valuable 
films which will encourage uniform inter- 
pretations of the rules in all sections of 
the country. 

The activity of the rules committee in 
making investigations of this kind 
through permanent sub-committees is 
certain to have far-reaching results. In 
the meantime high school coaches can be 


NIGHT FOOTBALL IN NEW HAVEN 
By Our Correspondent 


N New Haven, Conn., scholastic night 

football has its champion in Emmons 
Bowen, coach of the Hillhouse High 
School team, and its opponent in Walter 
B. Spencer, principal of the Commercial 
High School. 

Bowen has stated that at least three 
games will be played at night for experi- 
mental purposes, if nothing more. 

Then, again, it has been the Hillhouse 
custom to play Saturday morning games, 
catering to students who must perforce 
attend Friday afternoon sessions, and it 
is obvious that with the Yale College 
team playing in New Haven on Saturday 
afternoons, that Saturday morning was 
the best time for the school team to play 
its games in past seasons. 

In making his announcement definitely 
eliminating the Commercial team from 
the night grid picture, Principal Spencer 
has the following to say: “Night foot- 
ball does not work any hardship on the 
players, but it does affect them other 
ways. An outside element will enter into 
high school football, which is not de- 
sired. It may interfere with educational 
activities, too. It is not in keeping with 
my educational and athletic ideas and 
for that reason Commercial will not play 
at night. 

“Personally I think night football ‘is a 
great idea from a commercial standpoint. 
It should swell gate receipts considerably. 
More gate receipts will mean better foot- 
ball in a commercial sense. But it is not 
for scholastic sport, according to my way 
of thinking. 

“The entire situation can be laid at 
the door of the Board of Education. They 
make no provision for athletics such as 
football, baseball and the like, outside of 
cutting. By cutting many corners we 
manage to keep within our means, but 
support from the Board of Education 
would solve many problems. Other cities 
are given support by the educational 
boards.” 


of real assistance by giving some thought 
to what would be desirable along these 
lines and making their suggestions to 
their various State athletic organizations 
so that these organizations in turn may 
secure action through their rules repre- 
sentatives. 
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a night game at Mills Stadium. St. Philip, 
which played several night contests last 
season, also scheduled Fenwick High 
School for a night game. 

“I don’t see what objection anyone 
would have to night games”, remarked 
Coach Marvin Adams of St. Philip. “With 
a good lighting system, the games are 
just as interesting at night as they are 
in the afternoon”, continued Coach Ad- 
ams. “Every play is visible from the 
stands. St. Philip will play several games 
under the lights at Mills Stadium this 
year.” 

In downstate Illinois, practically every 
institution favors night games. At Mo- 
line, Ill., Coach George Seneff will send 
his team in nine games, five of which 
will be played at night. All of the games 
will be staged at Browning Field, home 
of the Moline Baseball club of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley league. 

At Springfield, Ill., Coach Mark Peter- 
man has arranged eight games. Three of 
the contests will be played at night at 
Springfield while two other games also 
will be held under the lights at Streator, 
Ill., and Peoria, Ill. 


THLETIC directors, coaches, and 
principals of the Chicago Public 
High School league in a meeting unani- 
mously agreed not to stage night games. 
There is no objection to night games by 


.league teams playing teams outside the 


league. 

“Many teams of the league, to get prac- 
tice games on their schedules, must play 
at night,” said A. H. Pritzlaff, secretary 
of the league. “Crane Tech will travel to 
Rockford, Ill., to meet Rockford High 
school under the lights. Others also have 
night games on their programs for the 
season.” 


HE outstanding football game on the 

Cincinnati high school schedule this 
year is the one to be played the night of 
October 10 between Purcell and Wood- 
ward high schools, on Carson Field of the 
University of Cincinnati. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Cincinnati has decided to lend its assist- 
ance in promoting one big high school 
game as a sort of climax of the season, 
and it is the Purcell-Woodward game 
that is attracting this attention, because 
of the 1930 records of these schools. 


Woodward was runner-up in the public 
school league, while Purcell won the 
title in the Greater Cincinnati Catholic 
High School League. 


In Washington, D. C., several moves 
have been made by coaches and school 
heads to have night football taken up 
more generally, but to date their prog- 
ress has been slight. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons advanced by the opponents 


Out of the Huddle 


(Continued from page 22) 


of night football is that it interferes 
with the studying which the students 
are expected to do. It is said by the pro- 
ponents of night football that the games 
could be held during the week-end, when 
the student has a wide range of time 
to do his or her studying. 

Three intersectional games are on the 
schedules of Washington schools. Emer- 
son Prep, on October 17, plays Wenonah 
Military Academy in New Jersey, and 
will act as host to Baylor Military Acad- 
emy at Griffith Stadium in November. 
Georgetown Prep will go to New 
tochelle, N. Y., November 26. 


IGHT football is a success for school- 
boy teams in the opinion of C. E. 
Swearingen, former Syracuse University 
athlete, who is coach of Lakewood High 
School, near Jamestown, N. Y. His 
suburban eleven did not lose a single 
game beneath the floodlights last season 
and all home games this fall will be 
played after the sun goes down. 
Athletics for all is the motto in James- 
town public schools this year, according 
to Harry T. Watson, physical director. 
An extensive program for both boys and 
girls is being launched in the score of 
schools, featuring intramural activities of 
a wide variety. 


HAT to do when it seems that there 

is not enough equipment to fur- 
nish all the fellows who deserve it, all 
who want it, and all who may prove 
valuable to the team, if not this year next 
year. has been settled by Coach A. D. 
Hurt, coach at the Jefferson Senior High 
School in Roanoke, Va., simply by letting 
everyone who has his own equipment 
come out and stay out, in addition to 
those forty-five to whom equipment is 
issued. 

The Magician squad, a name derived 
from the title of Roanoke, the Magic 
City, was composed of 110 players on the 
second day of practice, and a coach 
would have a mighty hard time selecting 
every man who is worth something to the 
team out of all that number. 


What to do with the large type of 
squad Jefferson usually has after the first 
day of practice is a problem which money 
alone can solve, money with which to 
employ perhaps two assistants. The Vir- 
ginia school has one coach, Hurt, who 
also handles the direction of gym classes 
as part of the school curriculum. 


In Virginia, another subject which 
rankles in coaches’ minds is that some 
high schools open earlier than others, 
and that some have spring practices, 
while others do not. It all depends upon 
the particular ruling of the league under 
whose regulations the team happens to 
play. 


Scholastic Coach 


WO of Seattle, Wash., high school 

coaches are picking up loose change 
this fall by coaching teams in the Com. 
munity Football League, a five-team ama. 
teur circuit. Leon Brigham (Iowa) is 
coaching the Atlantics, as well as Gar. 
field High School. Charles Dvorak 
(Michigan) is coaching the Japanese 
Association eleven of the Community 
League. He is coach of Roosevelt High 
School. Dvorak, incidently, represented 
the United States as a pole vaulter in the 
1904 Olympic Games. His Japanese Asso. 
ciation team is probably the only team in 
the United States which has no use for 
signals. The rugged Japanese quarter. 
back merely lines up his players, shouts 
the play in his native tongue, and the 
battle is on. 

What is the well dressed football player 
of the Pacific northwest wearing? Coach 
Claude French of Kent High School, 
Washington, claims his players are 
garbed in the best style, but Coach Doug 
Kirk at Franklin High School, Seattle, 
raises a demurrer. French’s teams have 
won the Puget Sound conference title for 
three straight seasons. His players have 
red headguards, white jerseys with red 
numbers, red pants with white stripes 
down the back of each leg, white socks, 
and red shoes. 

Kirk’s team this season will have bright 
green jerseys, trimmed in black. Their 
headguards will be a shiny black. Their 
pants will be black, with bright green 
stripes. Green socks and black shoes com- 
plete the uniform. The jerseys will be 
made out of airplane cloth, which is light 
and especially strong. 

Should football players wear socks? 
Seattle coaches thought not last year. 
Most of them fielded sockless teams be- 
cause they figured it was unnecessary for 
their players to pack around the extra 
weight. This year finds three coaches 
presenting teams garbed in light cotton 
hose. Not only does a team look better 
in socks, the coaches say, but the c'oth 
prevents troublesome scratches and 
bruises. 


HEN night football games were 

started in several parts of the 
country a few years ago. the Southern 
Section of the California Interscholastic 
Federation immediately took up_ the 
question as to whether schools under its 
jurisdiction would be allowed to compete 
under the arc lights. 

At the meeting, it did not take the 
members of the federation long to put 4 
ban on night games for the prep schools. 
Since the ruling, no institution has taken 
to fight against it and has abided strictly 
by the rule. The Northern Section of the 
federation does not interfere. There many 
of the schools are now playing the game 
at night. 
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About 110 high schools in Southern 
California, representing eighteen leagues 
are now going down the final stretch of 
preliminary training for the opening of 
league games in the middle of October. 
The Los Angeles City League and the 
Marine League, the latter consisting 
mostly of schools along the coast, are 
the largest, each consisting of twelve 
schools. 

The Los Angeles City League officiais 
do not allow the schools in that circuit 
to play-off for the Southern California 
championship in any sport. They have 
many reasons among which are: play-offs 
make the season too long; too many 
chances of injuries; takes the boys off 
studies in concentrating on these games; 
and it is too strenuous on the athletes of 
high school age. 


D. Evans of the Fort Worth Recrea- 

e tion Board, in addressing the Texas 
Amateur Athletic Federation, told the 
group that football on the “corner lots” 
was the one great source of high school 
football material. 

“Youngsters who are still in grade 
schools gain invaluable experience on the 
sand-lots’”, Evans pointed out. “It is here 
that the love of the game is instilled into 
the blood of America’s youth. The in- 
crease in sand-lot football has brought 
about the rise of interest in high school 
football just as the decline of baseball 
on the sand-lots has all but killed that 
game in high schools. In the past, a high 
school player seldom starred in his first 
year. Now, with several years of sand-lot 
experience, a high school rookie often 
rises to great heights in his first year.” 


A few months ago, a Los Angeles golf 
course put up a $1,000 purse in a caddy 
tournament. Most of the caddies are 
high school students and when Seth Van 
Patten, Los Angeles Commissioner of the 
Southern Section of the California Inter- 
scholastic Federation received word of 
the tournament, he immediately issued a 
statement that all boys entering this 
tourney would lose their amateur stand- 
ing, thus being made ineligible for inter- 
scholastic competition. Many of the cad- 
dies dropped out of the tournament, upon 
hearing this. 


_ ATHLETIC MEDALS GTROPHIES 
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Charms, medals, keys, pins, ete., 
for every sport and field event. 
Cups, statuettes, other awards. 
Original designs. Big catelog free. Write NOW. 
METAL ARTS CO., Factory 53, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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ATHLETIC MEDALS 


For All Events. Any Quantity. Excellent Die Work. 
Figures in High Relief. Choice of Scroll, Wreath, 


Round or Octagonal Designs. Strap, Concealed Pin 

or Bar and Ribbon Attachment. 

Oxidized Silver, Gold Plate, Sterling Silver, Rolled 

Gold or Solid Gold. Prices 25c to $17.00 each. 
Write for Catalog. 


BASTIAN BROS. Co. 


Made in Bronze, 


48 Clinton Ave. N. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


The Olympics 

High up in the Adirondack Mountains, 
the picturesque village of Lake Placid is 
busily preparing for the III Olympic 
Winter Games, to be held there February 
4-13, 1932. 

The international contests, which will 
draw sportsmen from all over the world, 
will cover iour major fields, skiing, skat- 
ing, hockey, and bob-sledding, and two 
“demonstrations” as permitted under 
Olympic rules. The first of these “demon- 
strations” will be dog-sled racing, a 
spirited sport indigenous to the North 
American continent. The second prob- 
ably will be curling, possibly one-man 
bob-sled racing. 

It is expected that at least 25 nations 
will compete in the III Olympic Winter 
Cames. Provisions are being made for 
(00 contestants, 150 officials, and a daily 
attendance of 8,000 spectators during 
the games. Of this number, 6,000 will be 
resident in Lake Placid and adjoining 
communities and an additional 2,000 is 
expected to visit the games for the day, 
making the overnight trip from New 
York, Boston, and Albany, by special 
trains or motoring or flying in from 
Montreal and other nearby cities. 


Next Summer 


The pageantry and idealism of ancient 
Greece portrayed within the majestic 


confines of the Olympic Stadium in Los 
Angeles by the impressive opening cere- 


mony and “Parade of Nations” will, on 
Saturday, July 30, 1932, open the games 
of the Tenth Olympiad and inaugurate a 
program of sixteen days and nights of 
competitions among the great athletes 
of the world. 


Something of the magnitude of the 
program is suggested by the fact that 
during the sixteen days more than 135 
distinct programs of competitions will be 
held on mornings, afternoons and eve- 
nings at nine or more stadiums, audi- 
torilums or water courses. Competitions 
will be held in the following: 


Track and field, boxing, cycling, eques- 
trian sports, fencing, field hockey, gym- 
nastics, modern pentathlon, shooting, 
rowing, swimming, diving, and water 
polo, weight-lifting, wrestling, yachting, 
national demonstration, international 
demonstration, fine arts. 


The Olympic Stadium with a seating 
capacity of 105,000 will be the center of 
Olympic activity. In it will be held the 
opening and closing ceremonies, track 
and field athletics, gymnastics, field 
hockey finals, the equestrian events and 
the demonstrations of national and inter- 
national sports. In addition to these com- 
petitions the first and official announce- 
ments of the final results of all Olympic 
events, regardless of where they are held, 
will occur several times daily in the 
Olympic Stadium. 
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O°SHEA 


AWARD 
SWEATERS FOR 
ALL SPORTS 


Dress Your 


Players 
With 
O°SHEA 
Equipment 


Your players will appreciate 
O’SHEA equipment — it is 
snappy — comfortable and 
durable. We specialize in 


quality. 


Furnished in all 
Standard School 
Colors 


OD 


O°SHEA 
Knitting Mills 
Athletic Knitted Wear 
for Every Sport 


2414-24 N. Sacramento Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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ANKLES and KNEES 


Two Vital Spots 


When you protect ankles 
and knees thoroughly you 
will prevent most of your 


common athletic injuries. 


Sd 


| Ace Bandages help tre- 


mendously when used to 


injuries. 
5 


SOLD THROUGH DEALERS 
Send for new manual on Preven- 
tion and Treatment of Athletic 


prevent knee and ankle 
Injuries. 


Becton, Dickinson & Co., 

Rutherford, N. J. 

Gentlemen: Send me free copy of Ace 
Athletic Manual. 
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Dealer’s Name...... 


ACE ANKLE ROLLERS ARE IDEAL 
FOR PREVENTING ANKLE TURNS 
AND SPRAINS. 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


Scholastic Coach has the pleasure to announce the publication, be- 
ginning with the November issue, of a Women’s Department to be 


edited by Miss Alice W. Frymir. 


Miss Frymir’s name and work are well known in the field of women’s 
physical education. Her books, “Basketball for Women” and “Track 
and Field for Women”, and her official connection from 1924 through 
1930 with national organizations in control of women’s athletics, have 
placed Miss Frymir in a position to speak with authority in this realm. 


Formerly the director of the department of athletics for women at 
Battle Creek College, Miss Frymir served on the National Committee 
on Women’s Athletics of the American Physical Education Association 
from 1924 to 1927, and as chairman of the Women’s Soccer Committee 
on the Association; and was a member of the track and field Com- 


mittee from 1927 through 1930. 


The Forward Pass 


By HARRY A. STUHLDREHER 
(Continued from page 7) 


ful if he covers up well his intent to pass. 
The day of the give-away pass is over. 
Formations are no longer used that are 
essentially based on the pass. Your 
passes, in order to be an integral part of 
your offensive manceuvers, have to be 
incorporated in your regular system of 
play. The most effective passing plays 
are direct sequels and take-offs of your 
running plays. The idea is to make all 
plays look alike from the start. This will 
draw the opponents out of position so that 
a better percentage of the passes will be 
completed. This has been the main reason 
for the success of the pass in the game of 
football. 


The passer has to be very cool under 
fire. Any missed movement will throw 
him off his rhythm. He has to be careful 
not to tip off the pass receiver with his 
eye. A poker face with eyes wandering 
all over the field before he throws to the 
ultimate object is always a great help. 

The receiver as well has to work out 
perfectly the sense of deception, change 
of direction, and change of speed. If he 
is especially good at this, he can easily 
outwit the defender. He should use the 


baseball catch with the fingers alone, 
rather than try to roll the ball down from 
his forearms to a pocket in his chest. 


Any number of passing plays can be 
formulated. This phase of attack will 
entirely depend on the material at hand, 
and the pass defense employed by the 
other team. If you do not have a long 
passer you have to develop a short-passing 
game. If your ends are not good receiv- 
ers, the plays have to be built around your 
halfbacks catching the throw. When the 
defense is strictly zone, send two men 
to that territory, one long and one short, 
so that the defender may be put into an 
embarassing position. Against a strictly 
man-to-man defense, use passes calling 
for a change in pace and direction. And, 
lastly, against the combination man-to- 
man and zone, use the combination of 
the above. 

After all is said and done, and you have 
developed passing technique as well as 
passing plays to fit every defense, remem- 
ber that the most annoying obstacle to 
forward pass success is the terrific rush- 
ing and hurrying of play by the oppon- 
ent’s line. 


Mr. Stuhidreher Demonstrating the Forward Pass to a Group of His Players 
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NEW BOOKS ON 


HE story of the development of the 

game of tennis in the United States 
makes fascinating reading when it is told 
by the champions themselves. This is the 
way it has been done in Fifty Years of 
Lawn Tennis in the United States which 
the United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion has published as a phase of the cele- 
bration of the golden jubilee of the game 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

Every champion from the first (Rich- 
ard D. Sears for the men and Ellen Han- 
sell Allderdice for the women) to the 
next-to-the-last (John Hope Doeg) has 
contributed to the 250 pages of this at- 
tractive volume. The book just came off 
the press as the 1931 champion, Ells- 
worth Vines, was winning his laurels. 

Appropriately illustrated, the photo- 
graphs of the champions show them in 
action, and the game’s most famous 
shots—the Wrenn overhead, the Hovey 
smash, the McLoughlin “California 
Comet” service, the Billy Johnston fore- 
hand drive, the Tilden cannonball—are 
all stopped by the shutter of the camera. 

The women who have made tennis 
history are given equal consideration, 
and their pens produce some of the mest 
interesting chapters in the book. 


The whole narrative is designed to im- 


THE SPORTSHELF 


prove your game as well as entertain you, 
for the champions in writing of them- 
selves reveal what it was besides the 
inner fire that lifted them to the top of 
the tennis word. 


N ADDITION to the official text of 

the football rules and the multitudi- 
nous photographs and records of high 
school and prep school teams, the Official 
Interscholastic Football Guide for 1931 
(American Sports Publishing Co., 
Spalding’s Athletic Library) contains 
fifty famous football plays of the 1930 
season. 

The introduction of these plays, which 
Parke H. Davis, the editor, culled from 
thousands he gathered, is what makes 
the new Interscholastic Guide worth 
while. Otherwise, it would be, as it was 
the year before, a cut and dried collection 
of scores from the four corners of the 
land. 

The Fifty Famous Plays are, without 
exception, taken from the college grid- 
iron. Rockne, Kipke, Morrison, Alexan- 
der, Stuhldreher, Warner, McLaughry, 
Casey, Zuppke, Killinger, Meehan, and 
Bachman are among the more noted 
coaches who took the trouble to diagram 
one of their best plays and write a few 
kind words about it.—J. L. 
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SWIMMING 
SIMPLIFIED 


By Lyba and Nita Sheffield 


HE standard instruc- 
tion book on swim- 
ming. Now in its fifth large 
printing and still going 
strong. Used in the leading 
colleges as a textbook. 
8vo. Size—Profusely Illustrated—Price $2.00. 


Write for our complete 100-page illustrated 
Catalogue of Books on Physical Education, 
Athletics and Allied Subjects. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
67 West 44th Street 
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ADAMS OFFICIAL BASKETBALL 
SCORE AND SCOUT BOOK 


Newest, simplest, most efficient and practical score 
book sold anywhere. Designed by an experienced and 
successful coach. 

Buy thei from your nearest D & M or A. J. Reach, 
= & Ditson Co. dealer, or wholesale or retail 
rom 


John L. Adams, Vincennes, Ind. Postpaid 75c 


Scrim, Scram, Scrummage 
(Concluded from page 10) 


ton losing to Rutgers, 6 goals to 4, under 
the Rules of the London Football Asso- 
ciation. 

On March 4, 1888, the day Knute 
Rockne was born in Norway, delegates of 
five American colleges to the football 
convention, made the radical change in 
the rules which did away with the Rugby 
“scrum”, and introduced the balanced 
formation which we know today. 

So when we look at it historically, thus, 
we are ready to believe in Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s facetious drawing, and remain 
deeply thankful that we are not called 
upon to retrieve the ball from one of 
those old-fashioned scrummages. 


